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New Profits From 
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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 






high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


International's volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


~ Flour! 







“Bokery-Proved" Whole 

Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


International 


t(tLLrInNnG COMPANY 
eens Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bokery-Proved” —Trademork 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 








s * 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 











Cente 1290201] rourine mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





























DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST “MODERN FLOUR 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE +» PORTLAND 





You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLCUR MILLS 3 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business. . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 





y— BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 





OPERATING 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING +« KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wie pres. a « c. mow? 








J). D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 





Cow 
SINCE 1879 ‘3 


LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA = ® 





























the priceless ade in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
Tela mires 
| COOKIE KING- cookie and dough-up tour 
3 e flour 
NN CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge 
s M KING— 100% soft wheat graham 
—— GRAHA 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Rip-p-p 





Pull up Sharply! 


.-oand it’s 


THE 
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: 
Give your customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP—A small, closely controlled, machine -made 
nip cut in the bag af the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 


*Trade-mark 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents, They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 


dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 


Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 





flour mills 6 America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY «+ ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread ts the 
Statt of Lite” 








X N : , 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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Wichita, Kansas 


STERN MILLER 
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HONORED—4J. D. Sykes, St. Louis, Mo., right, vice president of the Ralston 
Purina Co., was presented a plaque at the National 4-H Club Camp in Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 18, naming him a “Friend of 4-H Club Work.” The citation 


was given in recognition of his 


Club work in the U.S.” 


“contributions to 
Shown above making the presentation is C. M. Fer- 


the development of 4-H 


guson, federal extension administrator, U.S. Department of Agriculture. In 
awarding the citation Mr. Ferguson said that Mr. Sykes, as a farm boy near 


native Ahoskie, 
Club work. Mr. Sykes was 


his 


North Carolina, had been an early 


participant in 4-H 


a member of the Ahoskie Corn Club, organized 


in 1909, which was a forerunner of 4-H Club work. The citation stated that 
Mr. Sykes has served 4-H Club work nationally as an executive member of 


the National 4-H Club 


Foundation’s Builders’ 


Council since 1953, and is 


serving as the Council's national chairman this year. The 4-H club organi- 
zation commended him for his “guidance and counsel in the development of 


the Foundation’s program to youth.” 





Uruguay Lowers 1957 Support Price 
For Wheat; Lesser Acreage Desired 


WASHINGTON 
government has fixed the base price 
to be paid producers for the 1956-57 
wheat crop, to be harvested next No- 
vember-January, at $2.53 This 
price compares with $2.51 bu. being 
paid for the 1955-56 crop. At the 
same time, action has been taken to 
modify planting subsidies in order to 
encourage a reduction in the 


The Uruguayan 


Du 


area 
own to wheat, accordiig to informa 


tion received from the Foreign Agri 
cultural Service 

The indicated base price for next 
season's crop is the price that will b 
paid for delivery of clean, dry wheat 
of good average quality to Monte 
video during the month of Decem 
ber, 1956. These payments are sub 


discounts to be 
established according to condition ol 
To storage cost 


ject to bonuses or 


grain cover this 


ruaranteed price will be increased 
by specified amounts monthly until 
October, 1957 

Under the Uruguayan price system 


for wheat, the Bank of the Republic 
authorized to pay the guaranteed 
price for all of the wheat offered by 
producers, The bank then sells 
much of this wheat to flour millers 
may be required for domestic 
bread consumption, The Uruguayan 
baker is subsidized in order to pre- 
vent bread prices from exceeding 
fixed levels. The bank the bal- 
of its wheat supplies to export- 
it prices in line with world mar 
prices, according to the FAS 


as 


sells 
ance 
ket 

Shift to Feed Crops 


Uruguay is the 


one of few coun- 
tries in the world taking concrete 
steps to reduce wheat acreage. The 


objective is to encourage a shift from 
wheat to feed crops in line with the 
country’s stepped-up liv 


estock 


pro 








gram. Planting subsidies to encour- 
age a reduction in wheat acreage 
were first inaugurated in 1955-56. At 
that time a subsidy of $4.80 per 
acre of sown area was granted pro- 
ducers who seeded not more than 
371 acres of wheat and whose total 
farm area did not exceed 1,236 acres 


The subsidy was not paid to farmers 


who did not produce wheat in the 
prec eding (1954-55) season 
The new regulations grant subsidy 


payments to growers under two cate 
Under Category A, payments 
of $7.46 per acre authorized for 


gories 


are 


producers planting 124 acres or less 
of wheat and farming a maximum 
494 acres. Under Category B, pay 
ments of $2.66 per acre are author 
ized for a planted area of 124 to 
371 acres of wheat and farming a 


194 to 864 acres 
includes 


maximum ol 
land in « 


Total 


ich case grass as 


well as cultivated land, Growers 
claiming subsidies must file petitions 
with the Serviceo Agronomico in 
their area prior to Aug. 15, 1956 
They must also insure all areas, so 
registered, with the Banco di Se- 
guros in order to qualify for pay- 


ment 


Higher Yields Desired 

The government's policy 
in 1955, is directed to 
wheat yields and reducing 

in order to 


initiated 
increasing 
unit costs 
eliminate 


costly con- 
sumer and export subsidies and at 
the same time improve the competi- 
tive position of Uruguayan wheat in 
world markets. The new law states 
that any saving made by lowering 
the cost of wheat exports will be 
used to provide technical assistance 
to small and medium wheat produc- 
ers. Plans call for an expansion in 
the government subsidy to produc- 
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ers to enable them to purchase fer- 
tilizers at about 30% of the list price. 

Uruguay’s harvested wheat area 
increased from 1.2 million acres in 
1950-51 to a peak of 1.91 million 
acres in 1954-55. In the same period, 
production increased from 435,000 to 
853,600 metric tons (16 to 31 million 
bushels). As a result, Uruguayan ex- 
ports of wheat and flour increased 
from 90,000 metric tons (3.3 million 
bushels grain equivalent) in 1951 to 
496.800 metric tons (18.3 million 
bushels) in 1955. 

The area harvested in 1955-56 is 
estimated at 1.9 million acres, a 
slight reduction from that of 1954- 
55. Carry-in stocks on Jan. 1, 1956, 
were placed at 130,400 tons (4.8 mil- 
lion bushels) and production at 825,- 
000 metric tons (30.3 million bush- 
els). Domestic utilization is estimat- 
ed at 400,400 metric tons (14.7 mil- 
lion bushels). The country’s wheat 
exports during 1956 are expected to 
amount to about 475,000 metric tons 
(17.4 million bushels) 

Under a 3-year bilateral barter 
agreement negotiated in 1953, Brazil 
has provided a market for a large 
proportion of Uruguay's expanded 
wheat surplus. During 1954, Uruguay 
exported 243,200 tons (89 million 
bushels) of wheat and flour in grain 
equivalent to that market. This was 
increased to 271,600 tons (10.0 mil- 
lion bushels) in 1955 and to 320,000 


tons (estimated) in 1956. The bal- 
ance of Uruguay’s exports move to 
the neighboring South American 
countries of Peru and Paraguay, and 


to European markets, especially the 
U.K seleium, Denmark and West 
Germany concludes the FAS an- 


nouncement 
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Cologne, Minn., Mill 
Damaged by Fire 


COLOGNE, MINN.—Feed produc- 
tion was resumed recently at the 
Cologne Milling Co., Inc., after fire 
damaged the mill the morning of 
June 9. 

Believed to have started in the 
basement below where some welding 
was being done in the mill, the blaze 
followed along wiring up the side of 
a bulk bin and finally worked its 
way into the headhouse of the feed 
mill. 

Heaviest damage from the fire was 
to the wiring and equipment in the 
boiler room. The mill's inventory suf- 
fered water damage as fire depart- 
ments from three towns battled the 
blaze from 8:30 until noon. All loss, 
estimated by one source at around 
$50,000, was covered by insurance, 
according to Gerald P. Guettler, com- 
pany secretary. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


. 
Sell Five Elevators 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Five grain 
elevators belonging to the bankrupt 
Missouri corporations once dominated 
by L. V. Butler have been sold by 
the former commodity speculator’s 
creditors for $221,000. 

Charles Black, trustee of the three 
corporations, disclosed the buyers 
are Joel A. Montgomery, Memphis 
builder, and Jim Thomas, Tucker- 
man, Ark., planter. 

The elevators are located at Van 
Duser, Bell City, Morley and Diel- 
stadt, Mo., and Olive Branch, Ill. 

Mr. Butler is now serving time in 
the state prison. He was convicted 
for defrauding Continental Grain Co. 
out of more than $3 million. 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 


























Complete Grain 









Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


HLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH » AMARILLO 

















Best Out West” “Diamond bp” 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


























AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital 








SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Gainer Mills Plant 
At Springfield, Ill., 
Leased by ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has leased on a long 
term basis the production facilities of 


Gainer Mills, Ine., Springfield, Ill. Ac- 
cording to Ellis English, vice presi- 
dent in charge of ADM’s feed and 
flour divisions, who made the an- 
nouncement, the entire Gainer sales 


and production forces have been re- 

tained. A divisional sales office will 

be maintained at Springfield. 
Production at the newly acquired 


plant will inelude a full line of ADM's 
Archer Booster livestock and poultry 
feeds and concentrates, In addition to 


supplying its present dealers in IIli- 
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Mills, has been appointed divisiona! 
sales manager in charge of the 
Springfield sales office. Mr. Peva 
house is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in animal husban- 
dry in 1947 and a master’s degree in 
animal nutrition in 1948. 

Commenting on the addition of the 
Springfield plant, Earl Branson, a 
sistant vice president and general 
manager of ADM’s feed division, ex- 
plained that for some time the com 
pany has been interested in expand 
ing the operations of its growing feed 
division in the eastern Corn Belt 
area. Mr. Branson cited the fact that 
Springfield is an ideal shipping point 
enabling ADM to provide fast, effi- 
cient delivery service, both by truck 
and by rail. He stressed its convenient 
location for using feed ingredient 
from ADM’s soybean processing plant 
at Decatur, just 40 miles away 
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LEASED BY ADM—This is the plant of Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, HL, 
which has been leased on a long term basis by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. ADM will produce a full line of Archer Booster livestock and 
poultry feeds and concentrates for supplying its present dealers in Illinois, 





and will also serve the former 


The feed division of ADM was es- 
tablished in 1932. With the Spring- 
field addition, it now operates seven 
feed plants, selling Archer Booster 


nois outheastern Iowa and eastern A special dealer meeting has been 
Missour! from the Springfield mill, scheduled for June 4 at the Hotel St southeastern Iowa and eastern Missouri, 
ADM will serve the former Gainer Nicholas, Springfield. Attending the Gainer dealer organization throughout Hllinois and Iowa. 
dealer organization throughout Illi- meeting from ADM’s executive of- 
nois and lowa, fices in Minneapolis will be the fol- Hanson, feed nutritionist; W. F. An- 
Robert F. Pevahouse, formerly lowing: Mr. Branson; E. H. Ziegen- derson, credit manager, and Gene 
manager of feed sales for Gainer hagen, director of feed sales; Earl Fowler, advertising manager 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 


the most exacting milling requirements, We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

@ TOLEDO © CHICAGO 

@ BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

@ MEMPHIS ® PEORIA 

© OMAHA © DULUTH - 





: 
: 


1 || 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


ae 


ll 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


© PEKIN, ILL, 

© GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
© BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 


LIVERPOOL 
(@ Blevator Facilities) 


30, 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


000,000 Bud. 


feeds in 18 states. Other plants are 
Mankato and Winona, 
Wellington and Marysville, 
Eaton, Colo., and Orrick, 


located at 
Minn.; 
Kansas; 
Mo 
Archer-Daniels-Midland is 
the country’s largest 
feed ingredients, 
meal, dehydrated 
and linseed meal 


one of 
processors of 
producing soybean 
alfalfa, millfeeds 
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John Schuster Heads 
N. W. Production Club 


MINNEAPOLIS John Schuster, 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, is 
the new president of the Northwest- 
ern Production Men’s Club. Other of- 
ficers elected at the June meeting 
were Ed Duren, Duren’s Plaza Bak- 
ery, St. Paul, vice president; Marvin 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products 


or Lirc— 


Co., Minneapolis, program chairman; 
and Les Bongard, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer 


Russell Lane, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Paul, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the slate of 


candidates during the meeting held 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe here. 

A feature of the season’s final 
meeting was the presentation of 


presidents’ plaques to Herbert Wort- 
man, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, the group’s first prexy; Bert 


Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
the second president, and Donald 
Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St 


Louis Park, Minn., third and most re- 
cent president. A tradition which will 
be established is the annual award of 
the president’s plaque by the outgo- 
ing prexy to the incoming one. 

A plaque honoring Ralph Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc Minneapolis, 
whose inspiration culminated in the 
formation of the Northwestern Club 
was presented to him by Mr. Wort- 
man 

The main speaker was George Car- 
lin, associate director of research, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, whose topic 
was freezing of baked foods. Mr. Car- 
lin was invited to return as a speaker 
having appeared on the program ear- 
lier in the year. He showed slides and 
explained that “a freezer is almost as 
necessary as an oven for the retail 
baker.” 

Moderator of the program was Mr 
Bremer and the program chairman 
was A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
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Forrest Reed 


JOINS DANNEN—Forrest Reed of 
Topeka, Kansas, has been named 


country station division manager for 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Reed, who has been in the grain 
business for 15 years, will be in 
charge of Dannen country stations 
in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He was formerly associated 
with the Shellabarger Grain Co. of 
Salina, Kansas, and managed eleva- 
tors at Rushville, Mo., and Hiawatha, 
Kansas, for the Quaker Oats Co, 





Employment Up in 
California Grain Mills 


SAN FRANCISCO Employment 
in the mill products industry 
in California increased by an average 
of 200 workers during the first three 
months of this year as compared 
with the first quarter of 1955, ac- 
cording to the division of labor sta- 
tistics and research of the California 


grain 


State Department of Industrial Re- 
lations 

From an average of 7,900 em- 
ployed between January and March 
of last year the figure has risen to 
8,100 wage and salary workers in- 
volved in the manufacturing division 
of the grain mill industry. Employ- 


ment during the month of March was 
estimated at 8,200, returning to the 
level of the previous October 
Production and related workers in 
these processing plants earned an 
average of $88.62 a week during the 


month of March 
This rate of earning made grain 
mill employees the second highest 


paid group of workers in the state’s 
major food industries, topped only by 
the beverage industry. It represented 
a gain of almost $3 a week from the 
previous month and $4.50 
over March of last year 

The average hourly earnings figure 
was up to $2.13 from $2.12 in Febru- 
ary, and from $2.07 a year before. 
Production workers also kept busy 
an extra hour a week this March as 


close to 


compared to last March—41.6 hours 
as against 40.6 hours the year be- 
fore 
Half in Feed Industry 

Of the total number of wage and 
salary workers in grain mills, about 
half are employed in the manufac- 
ture of prepared feeds for animals 
and poultry, and the remainder in 
several other subdivisions such as 
flour and prepared flour products, 
cereals, rice cleaning and polishing, 
etc 


A separate report by the division 
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of research and statistics of the 
California State Department of Em- 
ployment revealed an average of 
4,000 workers in prepared feeds dur- 
ing the summer months last year— 
from July 1 to Sept. 30. There is no 
comparable figure for other quarters. 
This group of employees earned 
almost $5 million during the three 
months or an average of about $400 
per month per worker. The figures 
are not strictly comparable to those 
presented above as this group in- 
cludes both production and salaried 
employees, and the figures for the 
entire industry refers only to the 
manufacturing workers. 


MILLER 


A total of 177 manufacturing firms 
employed the 4,000 workers, which 
would mean an approximate aver- 
age of 23 employees per company. 

— SR EAD 


S THE STAFF OF Lire— 


Kentucky Ruling Holds 
Trading Stamps Legal 


FRANKFORT, KY.—An opinion by 
the Kentucky attorney general's of- 
fice holds that the distribution by 
merchants of trading stamps does not 
constitute a lottery 

The opinion further states that “it 
is an illegal lottery for a merchant to 
give away chances on a prize to cus- 





tomers with purchases of goods .. . 
even though it is possible for some 
of the chances to be obtained without 
the necessity of buying anything.” 

Pointing out that lotteries are pro- 
hibited by Kentucky law, the opinion 
defines a lottery as a “scheme for the 
distribution of prizes by lot among 
persons who have paid a considera- 
tion for a chance to obtain a prize.” 

The opinion was directed to William 
R. Smith, secretary of the Kentucky 
Retail Food Dealers Assn., Louisville 

It states “all three elements of 
prize, consideration, and chance must 
be present in order to constitute a 
lottery.” 
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OPENING MULTIWALLS WAS ONCE A BIG vos: 


It used to take a multitude of sharp tools, 
brute force and precious man hours to put 
Multiwall packaged products to work. Jagged, 
random tearing added to waste and frayed 
tempers of cost-minded management. 


An accepted occupational hazard for multi- 
walls? Hudson engineers weren't content until 


they developed the “SNAP-OPEN” Sack. 


Now, even a 10 year old child, without tools, 


HUDSON 


can open a Hudson multiwall sack with ease. 


MULTIWALLS 


BEST 


Deliver the Goods 





PINE BLUPY, ARK. «+ 





HUDSON PULP 4&4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE ¢ N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


Plants at CHARLOTTE, WN. Cc. + 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


MULTIWALLS 


A series of tiny perforations along the top 
turns the trick...controls the line of tear 
without ripping. Try Hudson “SNAP-OPEN” 
Sacks and put more sell in your packaging 


ABOUT TO ORDER MULTIWALLS? 
SPECIFY “SNAP-OPEN” by HUDSON 


---- 
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HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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| YES... send us information on your Snap-Open Sack and 
| its sales building opportunities. 
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| COMPANY ___. scales 
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automatically 
On course... 







Just as the gyro repeater compass 
maintains an established 

course, we guide our milling 
operations by means of painstaking 
pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all wheat samples, 
by continual laboratory 
checkups, for quality and 
uniformity, of every 

flour in every mill . . . by 
rigid re-checks by our 

central products contro! 
laboratory . . . as well as 
through double-checks 

made by bakery service 
organizations’ laboratories, 
plus the tough and 
exhaustive tests conducted 
by the baker’s own 

efficient laboratories. 

That’s why Commander- é 
Larabee Flours % 
fulfill the exact baking 

results demanded by 
our customers, 

the bakers of America. 











Commander-Larabee 


100 L868 meT 
eee ap 
MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY (e}) 
O%. 
A AS 
a 
* Cream Loaf e@ Larabee’s Best @ Sun Loaf @ Bakemaster BAKERY 
Maplesota @ Commander e Minneapolis Best @ Miss Minneapolis FLOURS 


Gigantic e@ Myti-Strong e Airy Fairy Cake Flour Se Se cee 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Low Yieldsin = Product Value for Flour Industry 


Spring Wheat ° 
Areas Expected Down 26% in 7 Years, Census Shows 





Rains within the past week have WASHINGTON During 1954, ed to $315 million in 1954, a decrease nomic importance of manufacturing 
aided crops in the spring wheat area manufacturers in the flour and meal of 23% from 1947 among industries and geographic 
but arrived too late in many areas’. industry shipped products valued at The number of establishments in areas. Changes between the two cen- 
of Montana and North Dakota to be $1,859 million, a decrease of 26% the industry, the census report shows, sus years for other key measures of 
of much help to wheat from 1947, according to preliminary decreased from 1,243 in 1947 to 803 activity for the industry are shown 

Areas near Beach and Dickinson, results obtained from the 1954 Cen-_ in 1954, a 35% decline in Table 1. No adjustments have 
N.D., appear to be the poorest, ac- sus of Manufactures conducted by “Value added” is derived by sub- been made for changes in price levels 
cording to the latest Occident Eleva- the Bureau of the Census, Depart- tracting the cost of materials, etce., between the two years. All figures 
tor report. There, much acreage has ment of Commerce from the value of shipments. It ‘!" this report are preliminary and, 
been plowed down and put into the Average employment in this indus- avoids, therefore, the duplication in therefore, subject to revision in the 


soil bank. However the better sum- try has dropped 27% since 1947, when the value of shipments which results inal industry bulletin, the bureau 
mer fallowed fields of wheat can still the last census of manufactures was from the use of products of some e™mphasizes 


make a fair crop. Good weather will taken, to a total of 29.0 thousand establishments as materials by others The flour and meal industry repre- 
still permit wheat yields from 10 to employees in 1954. Value added by and is the best value measure avail sents manufacturing establishments 
15 bu. in many of the drier areas manufacture in the industry amount- able for comparing the relative eco- (Continued on page 16) 

Wheat in the Billings, Mont., area 
will not go ove! 50% of last year’s Table 1.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR AND MEAL INDUSTRY, IN THE UNITED STATES: 1954 AND 1947 
crop, states the Occident report (Standard Industrial Classification Code 2041) 

Throughout the spring wheat area, = = = : 
practically all of the crop has headed, Percent 
with harvesting expected to begin item Unit of measure 195 947 change 


about July 20 in the earliest areas. al ~ 1947-1904 
Rains came too late to help much pra g : ai a 

of South Dakota's grain crop, and the  Establistunents........cecececeseecssees feEdeeeS+ dS sch neadensensneeas PNGP is dc ceccccas 803 1,243 se) 

same is true in southwestern North 

Dakota, says the latest crop condi- 411 employees 

tion report of Peavey Elevators. Gen- PTTL TTVITTTITTTETT TTT Coo cere eereccesceseceeceeene Thousands. ......+. 29.0 +44 “27 

eral crop prospects in the Red River $66b0006s 00050006 osnadasbes Million dollars... 119.8 119.5 


Valley lying between North Dakota production workers: 














and Minnesota range from fair to Number... ..00- 6900 800008eee enone TTT TTT TT CTTTT TTT coccccccccce | TOUBARAE. cocccces 21.4 90.8 | 
very good. states the Peavey report. PPE, 5 0600065000000 00800006 eeeeee 60.b06-500000000600046060050206 MILLIONS. coccccsece 47.9 74.7 ~3%6 
tecent rains of up to two inches WABCO. wcccccvcccccvcccccceces 00096000d06 006 000000000000 sed 0Rs08 008 Million dollars... 83.8 86.0 -3 
and more in local areas have given Value added by manufacture’.......... paeeeeesoes 06025000n000000000808 eT TTTTTTTTTT 315.1 410.8 -23 
corn and pastures in the sprit ; wheat Cost f materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work ® PPUTTTELTTTTy 000 eGOs cocccesesses 1,543.7 2,115.9 -27 
belt a much needed spurt ee eer ie ar ae TT Ghbirkbdetiaenubecsees SAS ee wee 1,858.9 2,526.6 -26 
nese wm tun wbare on Lint Capital expenditures, MewW...cccccccccccces FOP TT eTTTTTTTTTTT TT sees eccevess eee 15.2 27.8 | 45 


lude f { in same condition. 


F il Fl ‘Value of st ipments le t of materials; supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work, 
aml y our ~ jes cost f products bought and resold the 


‘ “Includes, for all establishments classified in thi industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” to the industry, 
Bookin S Start but also (b) their value of “secondary” products, which are primary to other industries, and(c) their “miscellaneous receipts” 
g for repair work, sales of scrap, installation of own products, etc. Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the same 


; condition. 
Substantial sales of family flour 


were being made by millers this 
week, with both the producers of na- 
tionally-advertised brands and others 
participating in the busine 


















































Table 2.—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR AND MEAL INDUSTRY (S.I.C. CODE 2041), BY REGIONS AND SELECTED STATES: 
The price on large sizes of advert- 1954 AND 1947 
ised family flour was reported raised : 
20¢ sack on July 9 and protection 19" 1947 
was offered until mid-week. The in- - =o — 
crease applied to a wide area east of All employees Production workers Value Value 
the Rockies. As of July 10, the move- " =o P a added OSt Of lyaiue of | “epital a8 wes added 
ment for bookings had not spread to aoe ‘ Estab by sate ship omen ployee vy 
ant ate’ list Man manu i 4 tumes ) By , 
certain northwest and scattered fence Payroll 28 — ~. r ele, mente* fitures, sme. ae - u 
v re} _ Number Number ous ’ “ . aoe - 
ireas, although one mill representa- number -_ cura! eune* 
tive said he expected that to happen 
Recommendations by the mills as (#1,000) (1,009) | (41,000) | (1,900) | ($1,000)] (@1,000) | (#1,000) (41,000) 
to how far ahead to book ranged ~~ . ‘ 
from 60 to 120 days. The quantity of United States 
bookings was not known yet July 10, Cotek? sc cccecs 803 28,969 | 119,844 21 , 447 47,918 83,813 115,1429,543,745 11,858,888) 15,239 99,997 (410,774 
but one source estimated that the | 
sg 7 ; : , ‘ , h Northeast........ 5| 2,839] 13,987 2,315 5,315| 11,013 90,378| 209,543] 239,922] 1,064 3,373 | 52,280 
ong — al " everal million New York...... 24 2,282 11,942 1,874 4,339 9,047 26,901 188 044 215 , 546 815 2,977 47,34) 
SACKS 
This is the first large-scale booking , 
, piuteenie-. lz 5,997| 27,225 4,332 9,512 | 17,725 13,434| 275,137) 348,573) 3,994 6,876 | 61,685 
of family flour on the new crop, al- 
at Ne + 
though a few mills sold me of weet —a a9 sae = es ‘ 
their trad ‘ new oc ag es late JUMCPEL cccssecsce 114 ] ,667 32,577 5, WF 13,522 24,439 88,244) 547,561 635 , B06 4,028 13,607 |197,328 
ua Vii ‘ : ) tie SiS « 4 , _ - - ") ‘ “ 
I Minnesota..... 3] 2,23 10,128 1,819 4,111 7,903 20,920) 179,49° 200, 416 683 3,696 40,021 
- : os Missouri...... 21 1,537} 6,602] 1,152] 2,622] 4,811 17,775| 114,018} 131,794 551 3,384 | 35,979 
Prices were reduced recently to the | Teer 37 2,698) 11,216 2,013 4,611 8,042 34,832) 179,109) 213,942) 1,991 4,5 99 13h 
owest point in sever: Ve . . june | 
low pol n several il ‘outh Atlantic... 217 2,709 7,961 1,87 4,123 4,590 18,744 60,712 79,457 1,278 2,859 14,088 
East South 
SENATE COMMITTEE ONCPEL .cccsccee 120 2,529 8,601 1,733 | 3,943 5,350 23,743 84,632 108 , 37 1,340 2,442 18,437 
West South | 
APPROVES IWA OTUTEL «wee eee 51 2,747) 10,343 1,90" | 45244 6,800 27,743 135,668 163,412 2,000 4,970 50,209 
: : TORBB ccccces . 10 1,783 6,418 1,192 |} 2,608 4,i31 16,738 78,185 94,924 TV2¢ 3,033 29,9955 
WASHINGTON — The Senate for- | ’ ied, Beis , , : 7 . 
. MUNTOIN. wee eevee 4‘ 7 ¢ 2 715 | C 5,197 9,433 B ‘\ ( "5 5% ?, 1 7% 
elgn relations committee has ap- un ) 1,734 7,021 1,2 | 3,008 Ag 19,4 a3, 103, 4 27,10 17,753 
proved the participation of the U.S. Pacific......+... 40 2,741 12,125 2,04° | 4,24 8,671 33,418) 146,914 180,333 957 3,301 4,994 
government in another three year re- Washington.... lA 1,254 5 495 y)* 1,967 4, léd 15,545 66 122 81,668 510 1,575 16,253 
newal of the International Wheat ~ ia a . —__ x . - 
Agreement. This approval is likely to Each producing State not shown Separately has been withheld either (a) to avoid disc) sing figures for individual comps 


nies; or (b) because the State had less than 1,000 employees in the industry. (Additional publishable deteil will appear in 
the final Census bulletin for this industry.) 


5 value of shipmente less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


be followed by formal ratification by 
the senate chamber. At the present 








time the U.S. Department of Agri- Includes cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work; excludes cost of products bought and resold in the same 
culture is financing subsidy arrange- vondition. 

4, } 
ments for the new wheat pact year Includes, for all establishments classified in this industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” to the indus- 


starting on Aug. 1, 1956, through try, but also (b) their value of "secondary" products, which are primary to other industries, and (c) their "miscellaneous 


celota" c " ‘ ‘ , 1 t ‘ n 
money available from Sec. 32 funds. a: an Ls Pasar By gy work, sales of scrap, installation of own products, etc. Excludes sales of products bought and resold in 





“Sum of regional figures may not equal U. S. total, due to independent rounding. 
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IWA Sales Report Shows Constancy 
Of Demand for U.S. Flour Imports 


WASHINGTON The closing re- 
port of the current International 
Wheat Agreement sales record again 
discloses the importance of flour ex- 
ports in the over-all export position 
of wheat 

Of the approximate 130 million 
bushels of wheat exported from the 
this crop year, nearly 25 mil- 
bushels moved in the form of 


US 
lion 
flour 

The evidence shows that the flour 
demand from foreign nations is a 
more constant item than the demand 
for the grain itself, In 1948, when the 
wheat awreement was under consider- 
ition and again during the repeated 
hearings on extension of foreign aid 
proposals, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 


tion, insisted that not less than 20% 

of all U.S. financed exports should 

move in the form of wheat flour. 
The statistical base suggested by 


Mr. Fakler has been confirmed in 
the wheat pact report even though 
the wheat agreement has lost much 
of its substance as it dragged out 
this final year, 

In terms of wheat, the U.S. export 
quota has fallen short by nearly 70 
million bushels but U.S. flour exports 
for the same period have remained 
constant whereas wheat shipments 
have steadily declined, 

Obviously, the added incentives of 
export stimulus in the provisions of 
Public Law 480 have tended to shift 
the wheat exports into movement un- 
der the dumping provisions of that 
law 

A comparison of sales reports this 
year as against last shows less than 
a million bushels fall-off in wheat 


flour exports whereas the drop in 
wheat exports for the same period 
is substantially large: 

The constant U.S. foreign customer 
for flour, the Netherlands, shows a 
decline in its buying from the US 
in this current wheat pact year of 
nearly 650,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
Offsetting that item Venezuela about 
erased that decline with an equivalent 
increase in its buying of U.S. flours 
this year over last. 

For other nations, changes in 
wheat flour purchasing habits have 
varied lightly and where one smal! 
decrease occurred, there has been a 
compensatory increase by 
nation. 

While the IWA crop year still ha 
several weeks to run as far as flour 
export shipments are concerned, it 
is unlikely that the loss in U.S. ex 
ports of flour to Holland will be re 
covered. 


another 


Canada Loses, Too 

On the cumulative IWA account of 
wheat and wheat flour shipments for 
all exporting nations for this year as 
compared with last, U.S. and Cana 
dian flour shipments have dropped in 
about the same ratio, but in terms of 
bulk wheat the U.S. decline has been 
substantially less than that of 
Canada. 

Now that the U.S. Senate foreign 
relations committee has approved the 
renewal of the wheat pact for an 
other year traders expect the agree 
ment will be little less than a clinical 
thermometer to fix the rate of 
sidy payments which the U.S. gov 
ernment will use in pricing all its 
export programs including the dump 
ing program under PL 480 


sub 





Joseph W. Rezabek 


New Superintendent 
For International’s 


Eastern Division 


BUFFALO — Joseph W. Rezabek, 
International Milling Company's 
eastern division milling superintend- 
ent at Buffalo retired July 1 after 
11 years of service with the company. 

Arthur N. Hibbs, assistant milling 
superintendent, has sueceeded Mr, 
Rezabek as eastern division milling 
superintendent. 

Mr. Rezabek 
company 


started with the 
as a sweeper in its first 





Arthur N. Hibbs 


mill at New Prague, Minn., in 1915 
He rose through the ranks and sub- 
sequently was promoted to head mill- 
er there. In 1930 he was transferred 
to Buffalo as assistant head miller 
of the company’s plant. And in 1951 
he was named head miller here and 
eastern division milling superintend- 
ent, with responsibility for milling 
at the company’s eastern plants in 
Buffalo, Baldwinsville and Lockport, 
N.Y. and Cleveland and Detroit 
Mr. Rezabek, a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers, was 
chairman of the Buffalo District in 
1940 and national convention chair- 
man in 1952. He was honored by his 
associates at a dinner June 28 
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SILVER 
son, chairman of the board and chief 


TRAY—George L. Morri- 
executive officer of General Baking 
Co., admires the inscribed silver tray 
presented to Joseph A. Adamsen by 
his fellow executives at a luncheon 
marking his retirement after a 44- 
year career with the bakers of Bond 
Bread. Russell J. Hug, newly-elected 


president of the company, adds his 
congratulations to the retiring vice 
president. 


J. A. Adamsen Retires 
From General Baking 


NEW YORK—Joseph A. Adamsen 
has retired as vice president of Gen- 
eral Baking Co. after a 44-year ca- 
reer. Mr. Adamsen joined General 
jaking as a clerk in the Bronx plant 
in 1912. When he was 28 old, 
he became manager of sronx 


years 


the 


plant—at that time the youngest 
plant manager in the company. He 
held that post until 1929 when he 


was made special representative and 
divisional vice president of metropoli- 
tan New York. In 1938 he became 
vice president, the position he occu- 
pied till retirement recently 
Well-known in the baking industry 


and among sales executives, Mr 
Adamsen is a member of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., a charter member of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 


and is on the merchandising commit- 
tee of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. He also has participated ac- 


tively in the Rotary Club and is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Bronx YMCA. 


BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LiFt 


Pacific Northwest 
Wheat and Barley 
Exports Up Sharply 


PORTLAND, ORE Exports of 
wheat out of the Pacific Northwest 
for the year ending June 30, totaled 
63,520,000 bu. compared with 45,783,- 
000 bu. a year ago. June exports 
totaled heavy, 8,500,000 bu. being ex- 
ported by water 

Barley shipments were also heavy 
during the year ending June 30, 
totaling 43,745,000 bu. to all export 
destinations, compared with 12,666,- 
000 bu. the previous June ex- 
port shipments of barley totaled 6,- 


year 


329,000 bu., while a little over one 
million bushels of corn was moved 
out, 

The new year looks promising in 


the export field as exporters will be 
kept busy for the next three months 
on previous commitments 


Supplies, however, will be ample 
as there are still 50 million bu. in 
“mothball storage” on ships in the 


Pacific Northwest. New crop will be 
more than sufficient to take care of 
domestic requirements and still leave 
sizable amounts for export 
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Red China Not in 
Market for Grain 


OTTAWA Canadian investiga- 
tions have indicated that Red China 
is not interested in importing grain 
at the present time 

For some time, reports have said 
that the Communist government was 
interested in purchasing wheat and 


barley. The Canadian government, 
explained C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, does not have 


diplomatic relations with China and 
no official representations could be 
made because of that circumstance. 
However, the Canadian Wheat Board 
was able to make inquiries through 
private trade channels. 

The Chinese authorities, it was dis- 
covered, are endeavoring to make the 
country self-sufficient in grain and 
do not consider that imports are 
necessary at this juncture. 

Trade sources in the Orient, how- 
ever, believe that in due course China 
will open up as a grain importer, par- 
ticularly in view of the vagaries of 
the weather and the resulting dam- 
age to the domestic harvest. Floods 
in recent years have caused extensive 
losses in some areas and since the 
desire of the Communists is to reopen 
trade with the western nations, grain 


imports cannot be ruled out com- 
pletely, these sources state. 
BREAD S THE GTAFF OF Lifrt—— 


CCC Due for 
Added Funds 


WASHINGTON The House has 
passed a bill increasing the borrow- 
ing authority of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to $14 billion. This is a boost 
of $2 billion over the last increase 
which had been adopted by the 84th 
Congress. 

Previously the Senate had _in- 
creased the borrowing authority of 
the farm agency by $2.5 billion. 

However, when the measure goes 
to conference for agreement between 
the two chambers it is likely that the 
$2.5 billion boost of the Senate may 
prevail. The extra half a billion may 
be used to finance the soil bank oper- 
ations of CCC until that agency has a 
chance to submit its disbursement to 
Congress for appropriation. 

During the Senate debate on the 
CCC appeal for more money, Sen 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.) cited 
the boost in funds as 
and urged that it 
dispose of its 


“outrageous” 
be compelled to 
pile-up of surpluses 
rather than obtain more money 


King Midas Rye 
Sales Head Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS Harry R. Mc- 
Martin, who has held a number of 
responsible positions with King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, has 
retired 

During the past 17 years, Mr. Mc- 
Martin has been export manager, 
Chicago office sales manager and 


most recently rye sales manager for 
King Midas. His successor is Nathan 
G. Nelson, assistant eastern sales 
manager for the past eight years 
BREAD i\@ THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
CAPACITY EXPANDED 

LA SALLE, MINN.—-An 80,000-bu 
elevator is expected to be completed 
here Sept. 1 by La Salle Farmers 
Grain Co. Capacity will be increased 
to 300,000 bu. 
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$3 Billion Set as 
Proposed PL 480 
Appropriation 


WASHINGTON 


amount of money 


Senate action in 
avail- 


loubling the 


ible for Public Law 480 operations 

would provide a total of $3 billion to 

finance the exports of U.S. agricul- 

tural surplus commodities for foreign 

currency payments. The money has 
¢ te } 


ippropriated 


Under these operations, the US 


exporte! compensated in U.S. dol- 
lars and the Commodity Credit Corp 
holds for its account the foreign cur- 
rency received. The disbursement of 
these currencies loaned back to for- 
eign governments is administered by 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ninistration. It is understood that 


the Foreign Agricultural Service of 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has con itted virtually all of the 
funds authorized by Congre for the 
yperation of PL 480 program 
The new appropriation would per- 
mit USDA to enter into barter nego- 
tiations and transactions with Rus- 
sian-dominated satellite nations. The 
easure also exempts exports of U.S 
fruits 1 products thereof from the 
0-50 shippi provision of other 
‘ Ch pecific exemption involves 
me complicated shipping offsets im- 
posed b ther nations to counter the 
0-50 fi quirement on U.S. finan 
ced export and it is not seen as 
etting a precedent whereby the ex- 
emption could be generally applied to 
export ff U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses 
The PL 480 technique which uses 
the device f soft curren payments 
f hipments, has been under critical 
examination by leading @.S. interna- 
tional economists who frank fore 
cast that it reflects a modernized 
é on of the Gresham law where 
bad mone drives out good. The eco- 
nomists argue that if Congré main- 
tains the PL 480 principle, it would 
halt virtually all dollar ale of US 
commoditic in world markets in a 
relative hort time 
Some ponsible USDA officials 
have inofficially indicated PL 480 
ethod i little short of dumping 
particularly in instances where the 
U.S. does not require the contracting 
foreign nations to maintain a con- 
tant relationship between the dollar 
and the foreign currency unit at the 
time I repayment in most in- 
tance iT ears later 
A re por ible Canadian poKesman 
the ternational export field has 
ils called attention to the dangers 
f the U.S. policies in regard to ex- 
port le Press report iy that 
George Mel chairman of the Ca 
nadian Wheat Board, told parli- 
imentary ymmittee that the US 
Va rograms “may cause our 
custome! to disappear In my 
ypinior he iid, “the U.S. will even 
tuall etard their give-away pro 
grams because I don't think they are 
ettir tl any place. And I don't 
w that they are increasing their 
narket ¢ r what they would ordi- 
narily d 
There possibility that a longer 
ind better view of the PL 480 method 
na be taken by the publi ind Con 


re by the time the next Congress 


Ss THE TA 


GRAIN COMPANY CHARTERED 


BATON ROUGI LA The Lan- 

ter G Compan Ir New 
Road La ha ber ranted a 
charter 
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Dr. Richard T. 


Cotton 


Honors Bestowed on 
Dr. Richard Cotton, 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


WASHINGTON Dr. Richard T. 
Cotton, leading authority on grain 
and cereal product insects, has been 
awarded the National Civil Service 
League's service award. One of the 
10 recipients of the award, Dr. Cotton 


was given the honor at the second 
annual awards dinner here 
Also honored was Dr. Dennis A 


FitzGerald, deputy director of opera- 
tions, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and formerly a top offi 
cial in the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Former President Hoo- 
ver has called Dr. FitzGerald “by far 
one of the ablest men in the govern- 
ment.” 


Dr. Cotton has been an entomolo- 
gist with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture since 1919 and is considered 
a world authority on the 50 or more 
insects that attack stored grains and 
cereal products. He is author of over 
200 articles, bulletins, books and re- 
ports. His book, “Insect Pests of 
Stored Grain and Grain Products” is 
considered the standard text on this 
subject 

Dr. Cotton performed or supervised 
much of the USDA research directed 
towards the biology, habits and dis- 
tribution of grain insects and towards 
methods of their control in stored 
grains on the farm, in the country or 
terminal elevators and towards meth- 
ods of treatment of storage sfguc- 
tures, warehouses, mills and bakeries 
With the advent of government pur- 
chase and surplus grains, 
the importance of this field of study 
increased immensely and the pro- 
cedures used today by the Commodi- 


storage ol 


ty Credit Corp. are based largely up- 
on those developed by D1 
his staff in past years 


Cotton and 





Dr. Dennis A. FitzGerald 
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' Pacific Millers Call for Aid 


In Improving Export Sales 


SEATTLI Resolutions aimed at 


boosting the sale of flour in export 
markets were approved by the mem 
bers of the Pacific Millers’ Assn. at 
their recent annual meeting in Seat 


tle. The resolutions were presented 
on behalf of the association's export 
committee by Howard C. Taylor, vice 
president, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattl 

The importance of export 
was underlined by Mr. Taylor 


business 


when 


he addressed the members because 
currently, 20% of the production of 
all the mills in the area covered by 
the group moves out in the form of 


exports 
from the 


Competition, particularly 
Australian millers, has been 


intense and the resolutions are aimed 
at rectifying and improving matters 
of importance 

The association called for adjust 


ments in the daily subsidy and in the 


daily price of soft white wheat for 
export in the form of flour; for the 
use of wheat stored in the mothball 


fleet t meet export 
and asked that not less 
the wheat exported under surplus dis 


commitments 
than 25% of 


posal programs be in the form of 
flour 

The resolutions, in detail, are as 
follows 


Quality Differential 
Whereas, the members of the 
Miller Assn. at the annual 
held in Seattle on June 29, 1956, are 
in agreement that the flour milling 
industry of the Pacific Northwest is 
facing a serious problem in 
the competition of Australian flour in 
the Philippine Market Whereas, 
under the terms of the International 
Wheat differenti 
al can be recognized, Therefore, Be 


ICA Denies Purchase 
Of Flour From Hong 
Kong Mill 


WASHINGTON--The Internation 
al Cooperation Administration states 
that 
millers in 


Pacific 
meeting 


meeting 
and 


Agreement quality 


to reports received by 
Pacific Northwest, it 
has not flour from the 
Hong Kong mill for shipment under 
the aid program to Vietnam 

Traders in the Far East, reporting 
the alleged transaction to the Pacific 


contrary 
the 
pure hased 


millers, said that the purchase was in 
the region of 2,000 tons of flour 
milled from either Canadian or Aus 


tralian wheat. Because this appeared 
to be a violation of the regulations 
under which the surplus disposal and 
aid programs work, inasmuch as aid 
flour must have been milled from 
wheat grown in the continental US 
the millers made an immediate pro 


test to ICA headquarters in Washing- 


ton. They asked that inquiries be 
mad ind if pos ible the purchase 
stopped. (The Northwestern Millet 
July 3, page 13.) 

ICA officials say that the Viet 
namese government purchased flour 
of 95 extraction from the Hong 
Kong using its own funds, The 
flour wa milled from Australian 
wheat 

One trader commented: ‘These for 
eign countries are willing to receive 
il! the U.S. aid offered them, but 
wher t comes to buying for cash 
they offer a thousand and one reasons 
why t! cannot buy from the U.S.’ 
(See Editorial, Biting the Giver’s 


Hand, on 


page 19 of this issue.) 


It Resolved that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture be requested to make 


such adjustments in the daily sub- 
sidy and in the daily price of soft 
white wheat for export in the form 


of flour so as to permit our millers 
to compete with Australian flour in 
the Philippines and in other tradi- 
tional Oriental markets 


Mothball Fleet 
Whereas, the successful execution of 
wheat export programs in the Pacific 
Northwest is drawing very heavily on 
land government 
both country and terminal positions, 
and Whereas, the government holds 
approximately 40 million bushels of 
wheat in the mothball storage fleet at 
Cathlamet Bay in the Columbia Rivet 
and at Olympia on Puget Sound, and 
Whereas, the flour milling industry 
recognizes its need for adequate sup 
plies of wheat to continue its normal 
milling operations, and Whereas, the 
mothball was initiated as a 
temporary expedient to 
emergency, and Whereas the wheat 
the mothball fleet does 
not have transit privileges and there 


stored stocks in 


storage 
meet an 


in storage in 


fore can be used only for export, 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
USDA be requested to utilize the 
wheat from the storage fleet for 


meeting its export commitments, be 
ginning immediately 
Flour Proportion 25% 

the export) programs of 
USDA are successfully moving great 
quantities of surplus wheat overseas, 
ind Whereas, the grain export facili 
ties of the Pacific Northwest are in 
consequence being utilized to their 
full capacity, and Whereas, the flour 
milling industry of the 
being operated at much less than full 
thereby resulting in low 
the flour milling in 
well as resulting in a 
production of by-products for animal 
feeding purposes, Therefore, Be It 
Resolved that USDA and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
and other governmental 
volved in the agricultural 
programs be requested to 
that a percentage of 
25% of these 
in the form of 
in higher employment levels in the 
flour milling and in lower 
feed costs to poultry and dairy farm 


Whereas, 


same area is 
capacity 
employment in 


dustry as low 


agencies in 
surplus 
require 
than 
exported 
resulting 


not less 
allocations be 
flour thereby 


industry 


Ts 





18 MILLION SACKS OF 
HARD WINTERS SOLD 


KANSAS CITY—Total bookings of 
hard winter wheat flour during the 
three days of heavy sales, July 2-4, 
amounted to approximately 18 mil- 
lion sacks, according to closely cal- 
culated trade estimates. This com- 
pares with 27 million sacks booked 
in a similar buying period a year ago 
and about 20 million two years ago. 
The figures include all mills of the 
Southwest plus some bookings of 
bakery bread flours made by mills 
in central and castern states which 
grind hard winters. For the hard 
winter wheat mills of the Southwest 
the sales represented about 79 days’ 
running time, but actually would 
average somewhat more production 
than this, since clears resulting from 
the fulfillment of these contracts have 
not yet been sold to any important 
extent. 
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WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 


under secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounces that soil bank certificates in 
the acreage reserve program for 


wheat will have a value of 60% of 
the wheat price support level or $1.20 
for the 1957 wheat crop. This is the 


same allowed for the 1956 crop but 
in the case of the 1956 crop the per 


unit payment per bushel represented 
total payment after the farmer had 
seed, fertilized and cultivated 
his land and then agreed not to har- 
vest the crop 

The 


value for 


bought 


soil bank certificate 
the 1957 crops has been 
of controversy within the 
('S. Department of Agriculture for 
several weeks. One school of thought 
held that it was necessary to make 
the soil bank certificate values high 
to encourage contributions of wheat, 
cotton, corn, peanuts, tobacco and 
rice land to the soil bank in 1957, 
Advoe the liberal approach 
contended that the soil bank had to 
goals within the next three 
years, otherwise it would fasten itself 
onto the farm program for an uncer- 
tain and possibly interminable period. 


rate of 


a matter 


ites of 


attain it 


The law says the soil bank is ef- 
fective for a period of four years 
1956-59. It was not expected that it 


would be fully effective for the 1956 
except for corn since the legis- 
delayed in Congress by 
prolonged debate. 


crop 


lation 


WAS 


Three Years Called Necessary 

The purpose was to bring about a 
reduction in production of the basic 
commodities and also to effect cross- 
with acreage allotments 
oil bank goals on the non-basic, 
non-perishable crops in a three-year 
period. The three-year period has 
timated as the measure of 
time required to reduce the surpluses 
of those basic commodities to normal 
necessary levels. This purpose could 
not be attained, USDA officials con- 
tend, unless the soil bank certificates 
carry «© large enough per unit value 
to stimulate the farm communities to 
cooperate in the immediate years 
ahead. It had to be a hard hitting 


compliance 


and 


been ‘ 


tool at onee and not a slow-approach 
instrument, it is claimed. 
The announcement of $1.20 bu. soil 


certificate value to the 1957 wheat 
crop indicates a victory for those who 
want to see the soil bank attain its 
immediate goals and then be discard- 
ed, The $1.20 bu. wheat certificate 
value should accomplish effective ac- 
tion, USDA officials declare. 

The $1.20 bu. value for wheat soil 
bank certificates for the 1957 wheat 


crop is the measure of payment farm- 
ers will receive for contributions to 
the 1957 soil bank. The basic unit 


value must be multiplied by the farm 
yields as established by the local 
county committee to determine the 
between contributions to the 
soll bank by wheat farmers and that 
of planting and harvesting a crop in 
1957 


choice 


Soft Red Wheat 


processors of soft red wheat 
lake states and to the East 
have expressed fears that such incen- 
tive for soil bank contributions will 
lead to a disastrous attrition in that 
part of the wheat crop to the point 
where it will be a serious blow to 
flour, specialty flour and the 
flour export business of eastern mills. 

Wilson B. Tanner, head of the New 
York flour distributing firm of Tan- 


Some 
im the 


cake 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1957 Soil Bank Certificate 
Values for Wheat Announced 


ner-Evans-Siney Corp., appears to 
have been among the first to detect 
this factor in the soil bank as it re 
lates to soft red wheat production 
and its probable collateral effects on 
the business of eastern mills and mer 
chants, He said he has received as 
surance that USDA's top officials are 
aware of the danger in too deep a cut 
in soft red wheat production in 1957 


According to Mr. Tanner, USDA 
has written him saying that, “Soil 
bank payments should be designed to 
provide maximum incentives to pro 
duction adjustments where they are 
most needed. You may be assured 
that in development of wheat acreage 
adjustments for 1957 in the soi! bank 
the problem of reconciling payment 
offered wheat producers for par- 
ticipating in the soil bank program 
with the pattern of wheat by classes 
and production will 


areas receive 
careful attention.” 
The hopeful assurance that Mr 


Tanner has received seems to be par- 


tially confirmed in the statement 
made by Mr. Morse when the 1957 
wheat certificate soil bank value was 
disclosed 

Mr. Morse said in part: “The law 


prescribes maximum limitations on 
the amount that can be expended un- 
der the acreage reserve program for 
any year, both on an over-all 
ind with respect to individual crops 
To observe those maximum 
tions it will be necessary to set 
which will govern the acreage of 
wheat——-both winter and spring—that 
can be accepted under the program 
for 1957. These limits will be estab- 
lished on a state and individual coun- 


basis 


limita- 


limits 


ty basis.” 

It was expected that USDA could 
tailor the application of its 1957 
wheat crop soil bank program by 
limiting its allotment of funds to 
areas by types of wheat so that the 
goals of the soil bank would be most 
effective in areas where the wheat 
surpluses are most acute and not 
have the soil bank hit with most im- 
pact on the soft red states of the 
lakes and the east where supply and 


demand seem to be in delicate bal 


ance 





Roy Milner Resigns Transport Job 
Amid Canadian Boxcar Controversy 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s transport 
controller, Roy W. Milner, has an 
nounced his resignation from that 


post, effective at the end of 1956. He 
will continue as a member of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. Mr. Milner emphatically 
denied that he would become chair- 
man of the Board of Grain Commis 
sioners when he gives up his post as 
transport controller. He has been a 
member of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for several years and 
transport controller for the past five 
years, 

D. G. McKenzie is chairman of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. He 
is 69. Mr. Milner, aged G4, is a former 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex 
change and has been associated with 
the grain trade of Canada since his 
early 20's. 

Mr. Milner announced his resigna 
tion at a session of the House of 
Commons standing committee on 
agriculture and colonization in Ot 
tawa. The suggestion that Mr. Milner 
would take over the top post with 
the board was made by Hazen Argue, 
a member of parliament, when he 
complimented him on his work and 
wished him well in his new promotion 

That was apparently the only in- 
dication offered that Mr. Milner 
would be slated to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Millers Favored Charge 

Mr. Milner did not give any reason 
for resigning his position as transport 
controller, other than to state it 
had been a difficult assignment and 
that someone else should assume the 
work. 

Earlier in the session, another CCF 
member for Saskatchewan claimed 
that the controller did not “give a 
hoot” for prairie grain producers and 


that his only concern was for the 
millers. The charge developed out 


of criticism of a shortage of boxcars 
over large sections of southern Sas- 
katchewan and Southern Alberta 
Mr. Milner stressed that there was 
no boxcar shortage, but added that 
there was a six-week period in the 
spring when he had been let down 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
when he had requested an increased 


flow of car: 
Everything 


from that company 
will be done to 
more cars for regions delivering less 


ecure 


grain than neighboring areas, he said 
Equalized quotas was the only way 
out of the problem he felt 
Boxcar Controversy 
The discussion developed into a 
heated controversy. C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce, said it 
was that kind of atmosphere that 
made him doubt if he could get an- 
other transport controller, and sug- 
gested that it was no wonder Mr 


Milner was quitting 
Mr. Milner told the committee that 


the Canadian National Railways has 
about 1,700 more boxcars than the 
CPR. “I was badly let down by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway during the 
period from March 16 to April 30.” 
The CPR had not sent sufficient box- 
cars, While the CNR was moving cars 
into areas on their lines from which 
rrain needed to be moved 

He indicated that the CPR had not 
complied with his request for 
ier flow of boxcars until he 
directly to N. R 
dent 


i heav- 


ippealed 
Crump, CPR presi- 
Then he got action 


“He got rid 





Roy W. Milner 
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Austin Morton 


Austin Morton Resigns 


Standard Sales Post 


KANSAS CITY Austin Morton, 
vice president and sales manager of 
the bakery division of Standard Mill- 
ing Co., has resigned, Paul Uhlmann, 
Sr., president of the milling firm, has 
announced 

Mr. Morton New 
York to Florida for a prolonged rest 
and has 


will move from 


no immediate plans for the 


future. He will continue his duties 
with the Standard Milling Co. in New 
York until a successor has been 
named 

Mr. Morton joined the Standard 
Milling Co. in Kansas City in 1951 
and moved to the firm's New York 
offices last year. Previously he was 


associated with Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, and other mill- 
ing firms 





of the pencil pushers and theorists he 
had there and after that time we had 
an excellent supply of boxcars avail- 


able.” 

Some members of the committee 
severely criticized the CPR for its 
failure to supply an adequate num- 
ber of cars and said that the job the 
company had done was a bad one 
and inexcusable. Farm organizations 
and some elevator companies have 


also criticized the CPR. regarding the 


movement of boxcars into Western 
Canada 

Replying to Mr. Milner’s charge, 
D. S. Thomson, CPR vice-president 
in a statement said: “As of July 3, 


of the total number of cars of grain 
loaded in the prairie provinces dur- 
ing the present crop year, the CPR 
has loaded 52.2‘ The Canadian 
Pacific has always had a substantial 
supply of grain on hand at the Lake- 
head and Vancouver waiting to be 
unloaded in addition to many more 
loaded cars in transit to these ter- 
minals.”” Mr. Thomson issued his 


tatement from Montreal 


one ® THE STAFF F re 


CHICAGO BAKERS TO FROLIC 
CHICAGO-The 26th annual golf 
outing of the Chicago Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club is scheduled for July 24 at 
the Rolling Green Country Club, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill. Luncheon is to 
be served at 11:30 a.m. and golf and 
horseshoe tournaments begin at 1 
p.m. Many attractive prizes for all 
players and non-participants§ are 
promised 
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Proposed Grain Subsidy in 
Cash or in Kind Detailed 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The 
Board of Trade, one 
ents of the plan for the promotion of 
grain exports by the use of export 
subsidies, has issued a statement ex- 
plaining the mechanics of the plan. 
Analyses of the various official and 
trade viewpoints by John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent, have ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller 
during the past few weeks. The state- 


Chicago 
of the propon- 


ment follows: 

rhe rain trade has recommended 
that prior to the start of each crop 
ear, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture int ince that or nd after 
the start of the crop year, govern- 
ment grain will not be available for 
ile for export. This announcement 
has, in ibstance, been made in the 
past for rn, for barley and for 
other < rains. As a result, pro- 
luce! ol tnese Trains ire not re- 
quired throughout the crop year to 
compete th the government as a 
eller in the market plac 

Such a! nnouncement has never 
bee! for wheat Throughout 
the wheat crop year the rnment 
ha continued to mal stocks 
ivailable export for International 
Wheat A ement sales 1-IWA 
ile ind for sales for foreign cur- 
ren A result, little wheat has 
been purchased in the open market 
by exporters and the market prices 
have remained, until recent well 
below parit nd the statutory resale 
price 

Ihe trade ha nended 
that the USDA thi nounce 
that government wheat will not be 
available for sale for export, and that 

llowu the technique used for 
seven years for IWA le the gov- 
ernment will pay a subsidy in cash or 
in kind to encourage the export sale 
of wheat purchased in the open mar- 
ket. G nment tock would still 
he iva ble for barter ft ictions, 
and, if necessary, for domestic and 
foreign relief programs and to satisfy 
subsidy in kind obligatior 

Private System Used Little 

The trade has recommended also 
that a ibsid program be used to 
encourage exportation of free market 
toc ther grains and the aban- 
donment f sales ernment 
stocks for export. These sales of gov 
e! nent tocks for export ire at 
A rid | well below il levels 
Because f them, produce regard 
the loan program as tl rn t sat- 
fact irket. Under them, for 
each bushel f grain i one or 

I rf rair funneled 
nt ernment stoch through the 


loan program. Becz 
a limited use 


uuse of them, only 
is made of the efficient 
private grain marketing system. 
Under the present program, gov- 
ernment stocks increase and govern- 
ment costs of handling and storing 
are incre: not decreased. Under 
them producers suffer and a stage is 
set where the government adopts in 
effect state trading procedures, de- 
priving grain groducers of the chance 
to obtain in the market place a price 
approaching parity. 
If the government 
stocks of wheat 


ised, 


withdraws its 
from sale for export, 


exporters and others will become 
wheat buyers in the market, as dis- 
tinct from wheat buyers from the 
government. This will tend to bring 
about a market price approaching 
parity and result in a market price 
at or better than the loan level. Un- 
der these circumstances, producers 
may obtain parity in the market 


place and little, if any, 
under loan 

Under present procedures 
government present each day as a 
willing seller for export, there is 
little or no incentive for grain firms 
to assume. inventory risks. These 
carried by the government 
at the expense of the taxpayer and to 
the detriment of the farmers and the 
farm program, while providing for a 
gradual and orderly disposition of 
government stocks through barter 
and relief operations and subsidy 
obligations, a subsidy, computed as 
under the IWA, to reflect the 
difference between the world price 
of wheat and the market 
price should be placed in operation 


Available 


wheat will go 


with the 


risks are 


now 


domestic 


Adequate 
Such a program can be instituted 
under existing law. The charter of 
Commodity Credit Corp., the Agricul- 


Authority 


tural Trade Development Act, and 
the basic support law appears to 
grant adequate authority to the 


USDA to make 
aid in exporting agricultural commo- 
dities for which support programs ex- 
ist and as to which there is a surplus 

To make a subsidy available under 
existing authority or to 
grant statutory authority, if such 
does not now exist—and we believe 
exist-—-will assure 
maximum use of the usual and cus- 
tomary facilities and channels of pri- 

ite trade and remove the threat of 


a subsidy available to 


statutory 


authority does 


state trading which increases each 
day under present programs. That 
these results can be accomplished 
while permitting producers a chance 
to obtain a parity price in the mar- 
ket place, a cash or in kind subsidy 


pre cedure for 
grains should be 


wheat and coarse 


made available 


J wheat Juct 1956, t 922,000,000 
June | indications) 
i ‘ 956-57. t 350,000 000 
4 wheat use 956 612,000,000 

Net ch 3¢ rryover and ¢ tocks None 
Value of S. wheat for export, t No. | hard winter, f.o.b. Guif ports $1.60 

Cost ¢ ce # takeover wheat fr 956 crop basis, No. | hard winter, f.o.b. Gulf 
$2.45 ; nterest and fobbir charges 


Estimated “Comparative Soste to ‘ede’ of Present and Prepesed Programs 


Present é Du whe 
« y 4 

C b ibsidie 30 )00 bu. wheat 

est ' ‘ CCC wheat 
. 310 t st B0c bu 
st 85¢ bu 

ease t ye charge 4 000 bu. at 

‘ a ¢ wheat 


Pohs 


st exported from CCC 


at 70¢ bu 
—25,000,000 bu 


stocks at 90¢ bu. ($2.50 

$252,000,000 
21000000 
at 20c bu 5:000'000 
$278,000 .000 
$248,500,000 
263 500000 
bu 14'000'000 

None 


$262,500,000 to $277.500.000 


Increased Returas to Wheot Producers from Proposed Procedure 


5 t > approximately 642,000,000 bu 
j dized exports 


mest purposes and { subs 


which otherwise would be used for 
$ 95,300,000 
$128,400 000 
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Wheat Growers in 
Oregon to Continue 
Cloud Seeding Project 


PORTLAND — Wheat growers in 
Gilliam and Sherman counties in Ore- 
gon will continue for a seventh year 
a cloud seeding project to increase 
rainfall despite a controversy over 
whether the rainmaking efforts have 
been successful 

George Wilson, Kent, Ore., presi- 
dent of the Tri-County Weather Re- 
search, said growers at the recent 
annual meeting voted to put up $30,- 
000 for a cloud seeding contract with 
Weather Modification Co., a commer- 
cial rain-increasing concern 

Growers decided to continue 
for a third year a hail suppressing 
cloud seeding project during 
mer preharvest period 

The wheat farmers’ evident faith 
in rainmaking persisted in the face 
of assertions by State Col- 


also 


the sum- 


Oregon 


lege scientists that it hasn't worked 
in the tri-county area 
Dr. Lyle D. Calvin, OSC Experi- 


ment Station 
a favorable 
the federal 
weather 


statistician, 
report on the 


criticized 
project by 
committee on 
which was directly 
college report which 
increases in rain- 


advisory 
control, 
Oppo ite oO a 
found “no definite 
fall due to seeding 

Dr. Calvin challenged the 
ods used in evaluating the 
the committee, 


meth- 
results by 
which credited cloud 
seeding with increasing rainfall 18% 
He implied that the committee hand- 
picked its storms to show cloud seed 


ing in a favorable light. 

This brought a reply from John 
jattles of the Weather Modification 
Co., defending the committee's meth- 


ods as being scientifically 


approved by 


sound and 
leading weather experts 








Pacific Coast Flour 
Trade Headed by 


Thomas Kerr 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Thomas Kerr, 
president, Helix Milling Co., with a 
plant at Helix, Ore., and headquar 

ters in Portland, 


is the newly 
elected president 
of the Pacific 
Millers Assn 
After graduating 
from Yale in 
1932, Mr. Kerr 
entered the serv- 
ice of Kerr, Gif 
ford & Co., Ine 
In 1942, he en 
listed in the 
army and par- 
ticipated in various campaigns in the 
Pacific theater. From 1943 to 1945 
he was aide-de-camp to General Rob 
ert C. Richardson, J1 
general, U.S. Armed 
Pacific Ocean area 

Returning to Kerr-Gifford in 1946 
he became vice president until 1950 
and president from then until 1954 
at which time the company became a 
division of Cargill, Incorporated, He 
resigned from Cargill in 1955 to or 
ganize the Kerr and the 
Helix Milling Co is president 
and both 
cerns 

Mr. Kerr has served as president of 
the Portland Grain Exchange and 
has been a member of the boards of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. and of the National Grain 
Trade Council, He is also a former 
director of Centennial Mills, Ine. He 
has also served, in various capacities 
other trade groups and charitable or 
ganizations 


Thomas Kerr 


commanding 
forces in the 


Grain Corp 
and he 
manager of 


general con 





Export Problems Get USDA’s 
Attention; Action Hinted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON~—-The 
export 


problems of 
marketing and the ac 
companying problem of freedom of 
the grain trade are still before the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, with 
i few local observers predicting some 
type of department this 
or next 

The grain trade's efforts 
sh or in-kind subsidy pay 
ment on exports of wheat and other 
has now gained the 
organizations such as the 


grain 


action week 
to obtain 
either a ca 
grain support of 
American 


Farm Bureau Federation, the Nation 
al Grange and, in a limited way, the 
National Farmers Union 

However there is a hard core of 
opposition on Capitol Hill which re 
mains to be convinced that the trade 
proposals are appropriate at this 
time These focal points of opposi 
tion are not so adamant that they 
will not give the “green light to 
USDA to accept the grain trade pro 
posals 

Thi Week iw the entry into the 
controversy of Sen. Hubert Hum 
phre (D., Minn.), who took the 
floor in a prepared address to assail 
Ezra Taft Benson for his tardiness 


in adopting the trade 
yuld compel the 
Credit Corp to 


grain proposal 
Commodity 
withdraw its grain 
market and put the 
market 


whict 


stock from the 


trade into the free to obtain 


supplies for export programs 
T! condition, according to Sen 
Humphre would boost the price re 


ceived by farmers for grain and give 
wheat farmers the better price of the 
market place rather than the lower 
loan-impounded price of the support 
program 
It is 
available 
phrey 
ment 
compensation 
trade 


information 
Sen. Hum 


clear from 
here whether 
favored a cash subsidy pay 
basis or the subsidy-in-kind 
asked by the grain 
as an alternative proposal 

The subsidy-in-kind proposal 
designed to overcome 
the soil bank act 
that USDA 
duce Commodity Credit Corp 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses 


OCC Stock Reduction Expected 


Bt beidy Wm kind 
this would result in an 


not 


seem 
provisions of 
which specifically 
must move to re 
stock 


states 


Sponsors of the 
method say 


over-all reduction of CCC stock 
They contend that if the CCC stock 
were taken off the market for export 
and the trade went into the free mat 
ket to buy wheat for export pro 
grams it would buy two-thirds of 
that export requirement under PL 


and the CCC 
ubsid 
third of an ex 


48) and other programs 
would compensate thern in a 
in-kind for the last 


port total 

Much has been said of the price 
boosting effects of the re-entry of 
the private grain trade into the free 
market and the accompanying reduc 
tion of the flow of grains into the 
CCC loan programs 


Little if 
ed of the 


anything has 
influence 


been report 


of barter 


if ntinued ’ page 


tocks of 
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Flour sales erupted tn most mar- 
ket t week with bookings in the 
Southwest seeming to touch off ac- 
other areas. The sales of 
hard winter led the field, but spring 
and soft wheat flour were also sold 
in good volume. The family flour 
business did not contribute its share 
to last week's business but was ex- 
pected early this week as prices on 


tivit in 


spring family grades were boosted 
July 9 in many areas. 
Bakers came into the southwest- 


ern markets strong early last week 
(page 9, The Northwestern Miller, 
July 3) and booked an estimated 18 
million sacks of hard winter patents. 
After that spurt, business quieted 
down, but sales averaged 1,998% of 
capacity for the five-day week, com- 
pared with 40% for the preceding 
week and 120% a year ago, Only a 
bakers were reported to have 
back in purchasing hard win- 


few 
held 
ter 

Spring wheat mills sold an esti- 
mated 500,000 sacks, in quantities up 
to 10,000 sacks, after the July 4 holi- 
day when they protected against a 
price increase and offered a discount 
to attract buyers off the sidelines. 
The lure was successful and a flock 
of users eovered through July and 
well August. Sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 201% of four- 
day capacity, compared with 53% a 
week earlier and 112% a year ear- 
lier. Family flour sales were report- 
ed to have started July 9. 

Central states’ mills also sold flour 
in big volume last week, with sales 
estimated at 550% of five-day milling 
capacity. In addition to the hard 


into 


winter and spring flour sold, soft 
wheat types were booked. Export 
busine was said to have picked up 
NOM 

itve flour sales continued to drag. 


U.S. flour production last week 
totaled 81% of five-day capacity. A 
week earlier output averaged 90% of 
capacity and a year ago the figure 
was 78%. Production was curtailed 
in all milling centers and areas last 
week, with the July 4 holiday con- 
tributing to the cut-back. Compared 


with a year ago, only the Southwest 
and the North Pacific Coast failed 
to show inereases, (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 


sales blossomed forth last week on 
the heels of the hard winter busi- 
ne and sales activity averaged 
201% of four-day capacity for all 
spring wheat mills, This was the 


most business done in a single week 


since last September, and compares 
with 53% for the week before and 
113°¢% for the corresponding week a 
year ago 


The springs business developed July 
5 when prices on bakery patent 


grades were pushing higher and mills 
offered protection against the in- 
creases totaling about 13¢ and then 


cut the price by about another 10¢. 


This level encouraged bookings by 
bakers and jobbers, especially in the 
East. Some lots of up to 10,000 sacks 


were sold with numerous sales of 
2,000 to 5,000 sacks, 

All told, the trade estimated that 
500,000 sacks of springs were sold in 
the push with bookings adequate to 
carry those who bought through July 
and into August, but not beyond 
Sept. 1. This was considered by the 
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Flour Business Erupts 


In Nearly All Markets 


trade to be a good volume for thi 
time of year, when there is still un 
certainty about the spring wheat har 
vest. 

Family flour business did not ac 
company the bakery sales last week 
but this push was developing July 9 
as prices on nationally- 
brands were boosted 20¢ sack on 
large sizes in all areas east of the 
Rockies except for Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, north 
ern Iowa, Maine and most of Penn 
sylvania, with protection offered un 
til July 11. Mills were recommending 
that buyers book for 60 to 120 day 
The price on these brands had 
dropped 10¢ sack to $6.90 on July 6 


idvertised 


the lowest point in a long time. On 
private label brands, the price went 
up 10¢ sack during the week with 


sales and directions reported practi 
cally nil. Mill sales departments were 
reportedly also starting to break ship 
ping allowances and display deals to 
pep up family sales 

Spring clears were in better de 
mand last week as doubt continued 
about the quantity of clears availabl 
in the Southwest. Some business was 
reported and the trade seemed opti 
mistic. Prices were 5@10¢ higher 

Shipping directions varied 
but were generally better in the 
East than in the Midwest. Shipments 


were 


from spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 105% of four-day capacity 
compared with 93% a week earlier 


and 88% a year earlier 

Flour production at Minneapoli 
averaged 75% of five-day capacity 
The July 4 holiday helped cut that 
figure from 86% of the week 
For the corresponding holiday week 
a year ago, production averaged 71% 
of capacity. The interior Northwest 
production last week averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the 


befor« 


week before and 62% of a year ago 
For the Northwest as a whole, pro- 
duction averaged 85% of capacity 
down from the 94% of a week ear 
lier, but well above the 65% for the 
corresponding week in 1955 
Quotations July 6, 100-lb. cotton 


carlots: Standard patent $6.07@6.23 
short patent $6.17@6.33, high gluten 
$6.52@6.78, first clear $5.47@5.97 
whole wheat $5.87@6.13, family $6.45 
6.90, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour quieted down following 
the heavy bookings July 2-4 and cur- 
rently business is very light. How- 
ever, family flour buyers have not 
yet made new crop purchases in any 
volume and this business is 
momentarily. 


expected 


Bakery flour buyers booked well in 
the 15 million sacks origi- 
nally estimated to have been sold last 
week with the final estimates around 
18 million. Mills of the Southwest 
old an average of 1,998% of capacity 
for the five-day week compared with 
10% in the preceding week and 120% 


excess of 


i year ago 

A small group of independent 
wholesale bakers still is not covered 
very far ahead with new crop flour 
and probably will need to do some 
buying within a few weeks. Some 
took on flour enough to carry them 
into August at a low point in the 
market some weeks ago and, remem- 
bering last year, are content to wait 
a while before going farther ahead 

Except for this group, the baking 
trade is now well covered with hard 
winter wheat flour and since prices 
ire somewhat over the sales basis 
of early last week it is unlikely that 
iny further booking will be done 
while this situation prevails 

Family flour bookings have not 
been made in any volume yet, which 


the situation of the 
past few years when the family trade 
was the first in the new crop mar- 
ket. A few mills have done some sell- 
ing ahead but the majority are wait- 
for a clearer view of the market 
most mill un- 
during the past but 
there were reports of pending reduc- 
tions in the prices of national brands 
of about 20¢, while there were some 
reductions made by mills which did 


is the reverse of 


ing 


Prices of brands were 


changed week, 


hook new crop. 

Export trade was light, consisting 
mostly of small Latin American sales 
There was some expectation that 
lack of ocean freight space on the 
Pacific Coast might bring Far Eastern 
business to the Gulf. Prices of clears 
were relatively steady and were 
about 25¢ over export buyers’ ideas 


Mills, uncertain of the volume or 
character of clear production on the 


new crop, were not offering clears 
ahead, so there was no pressure on 
the market 

Quotations, July 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Kansas City: Hard winter 


(Continued on page 





Dullness Dominates 


Semolina sales activity 
life last week as the summer dol 
drums deepened, Many spaghetti and 
macaroni products manufacturers are 
still shut down for vacations and are 
in need of absolutely nothing. A few 
fill-in sales were reported, and durum 
mill sales departments held out hope 
for an increase in this 
plants resume production and 
supplies quickly. 

Hard wheat was a little stronger 
during the week but the durum pricé 
was unchanged. Durum wheat test 
ing GO lb. was quoted July 6 at Min 
neapolis at $2.60 bu. While the price 
of 100% semolina remained the same 


showed no 


business as 


need 


at $6.60 cwt., bulk Minneapolis, the 
50% durum-50% hard wheat blend 
increased 5¢ to $6.45 cwt. on the 


wheat price increase 

A private crop estimate on the size 
of the durum crop indicated that the 
outlook was for about 29 million 
bushels, down from the 33 million 
government estimate of June 1 


Semolina Markets 


A little pick up in shipping direc- 
tions was reported, but last week's 
production was at only 49% of five- 
day capacity. This compared with 
74% a week earlier and 51% in the 
corresponding week a vear ago when 


there also was the July 4 holiday. 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 

13.5¢ moisture or less at Minne- 

ipolis July 6, were as follow 

*60 to 64 Ib $2.60@2.65 

f b. or better @2.60 
it 17@2.5 
Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 





Durum products output as reported to The 
hweatern Miller by representin 
ipproximately 100% of the t 
ty in sacks, based on five-da 
5-day wk Wk! 
ea pro of ca- 
pacity luction pacity 
July 2-6 168,500 82,181 49 
Ire ous week 168,500 *124,343 74 
Year ago 168,500 86,162 51 
‘ 
l t t 
July 1 1956-July 6, 195¢ 82,181 
Ju 1 19 July 8 19 107,516 
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Little Feature to 
Millfeed Markets; 
Most Prices Steady 


There was little feature to the 
millfeed sales picture in the week 
ended July 9 as demand just about 


matched supplies and most prices re- 
mained nearly unchanged from the 
week before. Demand for bran picked 
up some at Minneapolis and Kansas 
City sending the price up about 50¢ 
but at some other points prices weak- 
ened. More millfeed is expectea to 
be marketed in the near future be- 
cause of the upturn in flour business 

Feed demand was reported at 
varied levels by different manufac- 
turers last week, but over-all indica- 
tions were that trade was holding 
fairly steady in the Northwest 

Manufacturers concentrating pro- 
duction in turkey and broiler feeds 
reported, good tonnage last week 
while demand in other lines was run- 
ning below year-ago levels. An ex- 
ception was some additional good in- 
terest in dairy feeds, regarded as 
unusual since pastures in the area 
are good. Apparently more dairymen 
are concentrating on doing a better 
job of feeding. 

The mid-week holiday cut into feed 
tonnage in the Southwest last week, 


but considering the demand of late, 
it is questionable that mills would 
have done much better had it not 


been Fourth of July week. The trend 
is lower in demand for certain types 
of poultry feed, and hog feed sales 
definitely are on the skids. Holding 
steady to strong are broiler and tur- 
key and the high volume of 
output of these types is recapturing 
some of the lost hog feed production 
for some mills. 

Hog feeds are off both because of 
fewer animals on feed and unsatis- 
factory pork price levels. 

It is quite obvious that the com- 
mercial feed operations in all areas 
of the Southwest are furnishing ex- 
cellent demand for manufactured feed 
this year, while the general run of 
farm trade demand is reduced. Of 
course, the harvest over much of the 
area has cut into the farm demand 
for feeds 

Feed business took on a drab, color- 
less appearance in the central states 
during the week ending July 5. Some 
observers attributed the lack of 
bounce to easier prices, or the fact 
that a holiday interrupted the week, 
or the belief that some stockpiling 
took place the previous period when 
it appeared a strike might tie up 
mills in the Chicago area. 

Probably all three reasons had 
some bearing on the situation, along 
with what appears to be a fairly 
general realization that there is 
plenty of virtually every feed. This 
was indicated by the dip in formula 
feed prices of about an average $1.50 
ton during the period. Some major 
ingredients appear to be in excellent 
supply, including millfeeds and soy- 
bean oil meal 

Most spokesmen believe the lull is 
temporary. There are enough animals 
on feed to indicate a good business 
for all progressive feed manufactur- 
ers, they say. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


feeds, 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 42,403 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 46,032 in 
the previous week and 39,952 in the 


corresponding week of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Gain Up to 6c as 
Flour Sales Volume Picks Up 


The bu h influence of large vol- 
ime flour business led heat futures 
nto higher ground in the week end- 

July 9 ere were other factors 
ntributing to the strength, includ- 

ing another wave of optin about 
the private traders getti more of 
i cnance t lo the export Dusiness 
ind reduct in estimate of the 
ize of the wheat crop, but the flour 
ale eemed to provide the primary 
impetus which caused option prices 
t idvance 2% @6¢ net for the week 

Closing prices for wheat futures 

Ju 9 we Chicago—July $2.06% 

16 % September $2.09 72.09%, 
December 2.13% 2.13 March 
$2.14 144%, May $2.1: @2.13%; 
Ka i Cit June %2.0% le @ 2.08%, 
) ptember 3. ll‘, December $ 14%, 
March $2.15 May $2.13%; Minne- 
ipoli July $2.29 September 
$2.22%, December $2.21! 

Minneapolis Gains Most 

Gail vere largest at Minneapolis 
vhere July was up 6¢ from July 2 
t July 9 September idvanced 5¢ 


ind December was L%¢ 


stronger 


Mills were ressive buyers in that 
market on July 3 and July 5 as sales 
f spring wheat flour picked up. Op- 
tions were up 2@2%¢ on July 3 and 
2%@4¢ on July 5 

[he private crop estimate of C. M 
Galvin, based on July conditions, 
indicated a spring wheat and durum 
production estimate of 223 million 
bushels, nearly 20 million under the 

ernment's estimate of June 1. This 
report was released on July 5 and 
possib ntributed to some invest- 
ment buyi: of future The US 
Department of Agriculture's crop re- 
port was due July 10 

Chicago contracts gained 2% @3%¢ 
net for the week ending July 9. The 


oft red wheat harvest reported- 


iy od progre ind supplies 
they ar- 


buying by 


ibsorbed 


ived at Chicago. Heavy 


elevator | es was reported. Options 
howed strength all week with the 
exceptiol | July 6 There was 
concern expressed that hen com- 
plete, the ft red harvest would not 
be é expected and that 
much of it tuld be held back by 
producers for the loan program 
Southwest Peak Reached 
In the Southwest, the peak of the 
harvest was reported to have been 
reached durin the week and advices 
vere universal that farm selling had 
fallen off rather sharply. Futures at 
K i ( howed good trength 
for tne ek ending on July 9 with 
idvance of 24%@a@3%¢ The trade 
iid, | r, that the strength in 
future vas not as great as it might 
have been for the amount of flour 
i licating that mil vere al- 
eady | ted against the flour 
f ership ol wheat 
tock 
Washi tol new indicated that 
there wv t hope for change in 
the e! ent policy so that export 
equire nt would be filled out of 
( é hannels instead of gov- 
e! t toch Another bullish 
Wash t levelopment was the in- 
( ( the CCC capital of $2.5 
I t t Senate. That body also 
doubled the funds for overs« sales 
f surplu ipplies and gave permis- 
to d vith Iron Curtain coun- 
tr ‘ 
Export t le was limited lIthough 
Germa lue to buy 3% million 
bushel f heat this week 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets totaled 25.4 million bushels for 
the week ended July 5. This com- 
pared with 18.9 million bushels a 
week earlier and 25.2 million bushels 
for the same period last year. Min- 
neapolis receipts down last 
week with only 657 car inspected, 
compared with 902 cars the week be- 
fore. Duluth inspections totaled 820 
cars. The average protein of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.35%—-durum 
11.92% 


were 


Wheat markets made little pro- 
gress during the early part of the 
week but prices advanced toward 
the close when a large volume of 


flour trade occurred in the Southwest 
and spring wheat sales were report- 
ed better. Light receipts in the Min- 
neapolis market during week helped 


cash wheat, and premiums were un- 
changed to 1¢ higher 

On July 6 wheat went over to the 
Minneapolis September basis with a 


6¢ spread. The Minneapolis Septem- 
ber contract gained %¢. The follow- 
ing trading ranges prevailed on July 
6: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern, No 
1 northern spring and 11% protein 
wheat 10@13¢ over; 12% protein 13 
a18¢ over: 13% protein 15@ 20¢ 
over; 14% protein 19@24¢ over; 15% 
protein 22@27¢ over; 16% protein 
30@35¢ over the September price 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 


together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. | Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinary , a M4 
li¢ Protein <a 3 ‘ 
1 rotetr % 22.40% 
1 Protetr 7 72.42% 
14 Protein il ! 4 ‘ 
165° Protein 14%02.49% 
16¢ Protein f 1a “ 
Protein 1 t it f f ¢ each 
4¢ higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 


One cent 
l¢ discount 


premium « ! t over 8 Ib 
each V4, It ind n it 


Movement Hits Peak 


The peak of the new crop wheat 
movement hit the Kansas City mar- 
ket last week and cash premiums 


have been slipping a bit each day as 
buyers get more and their 
storage filled 20 6¢ 
were recorded on protein levels above 
12.5% and 14%4.@5¢ on lower protein 
kinds. With the option markets high- 
er, however, there was not very much 
difference in over-all cash 
the week. 

As usual at this time of year 
erate 


more of 


space Losses of 


prices for 


mod- 
ter- 
out of 


congestion of facilities at 
minals took most of the zip 
buying although active demand per- 
sisted up to the full extent of each 
buyer’s physical ability to take wheat 
Levels of stocks have reached 
a point where averaging of costs will 
become a factor 

Week-end arrivals fell far short of 
the peak reached on July 2 and will 
continue to taper off hereafter. Good 
yields in eastern Kansas and Missouri 
have kept Kansas City arrivals at 
rather high figures, and most of this 
wheat is being sold by producers 
contrary to the holding policy of most 
growers in the big acreage 
ther west 


now 


areas far- 


jasic scale of trading July 9 was 
5@1%¢ under the July option for 
ordinary wheat, 5¢ under to 12¢ over 
for 12% protein and 4%¢ under to 
13¢ over for 12.5% protein. At the 
13% level, the premium was 4¢ under 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 
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ove d at 14% 3¢ under to 164 over New wheat bookings in the Pacific 
Ju heat closed July 9 at $2.08% Northwest slipped off last week with 
. 4 rumors of il but no definite con- 
Ihe approximate range of cash 
firmation at the close of the week 


wheat prices at Kansas City July 6 


India was reported in at the close but 


is sh in the accompany!t tabi no confirmations were available. Kar 
Hard $ pi lier Japan had taken seven cargoes of 

ers 4 ; Manitobas. Japan has been author 

Hf i ized under Public Law 480 to pur 

? + chase 17 million bushels of U.S. wheat 

t between now and Nov. 30, with ship 

ment until Dee. 31. No confirmations 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard were available, but are expected in 
winter wheat was reported elling the near future, Exporter however, 
July 9 at $2.31@2.32, delivered Texa are having their troubles in shipping 


comn points 


with no premium for 
Demand wa 


and are 
busin 


previously sold wheat 
to catch up on thi 


trying 


prot ip to 15/ 


poot 
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wheat-blended, phosphated, enriched, 
self-rising, and other prepared flour): 


meal, 


consisted 


of $1,516 


million 
manufactured products and $42 mil- 


rye, buckwheat, corn, and other lion miscellaneous receipts for con- 
(Continued from page 9) flour; corn meal; corn grits and flakes tract work, repair work, sales of 

for brewers’ use; bran and middlings scrap, etc 
engaged primarily in milling flour or The value of shipments, as report- The $1,816 million product ship- 
meal from grain, except rice (Indus- ed by establishments classified in the ments were accounted for by $1,744 
try 2044). Such flour and grain mills four and meal industry, consisted not million of flour and flour mill pro- 
may also produce cracked grain used only of products described above as ducts, blended and prepared flours, 
as cereal or stock dry feed, or blend- primary to the industry, but also in and other products primary to the 
ed and prepared flours, principally cjuded the value of secondary pro industry, and $83 million of products 
from products ground in the same ducts (which are primary to other primary to other industries, mostly 
establishment. industries). In Tables 1 and 2, the prepared animal feeds (Industry 
Important products of this indus- $1,859 million total value of ship- 2042). Thus, the industry's shipments 
try include wheat flour (white, semo- ments reported by establishment of flour, flour mill products and 


lina 


Table 


and by 


farina, granular, graham, whole- 


classified in Industry 2041, flour and 


¥,—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FLOUR AND FLOUR MILL PRODUCTS, AND PREPARED AND 
FROM ALL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED 


(Includes quantity end value of these products reported both by establishments 
those manufacturing establishments shipping these items and 
{tems for which "Production for all purposes" is shown in the table, products 


at the same establishment are not included in the data) 









































produced and 


STATE 1954 AND 1947 
lassified in Industry 2041, 
laseified in other industri 


SLENDED FLOUR AND FLOUR MIXES SHIPPED 


Flour and Meal 
es. 


blended and prepared flour represent- 


Except for those 
consumed in further manufacture 






































p54, 1947 
Total shipments Total shipments 
ud 4 intern) eludi te t 
Product Production inc] -“- ~s rplant Production in —— — 
- Product Unit of quantity | for all rans! ers for all —— 
o purposes a purposes 
(quantity) | Quantity Value (quantity) }] Quantity Value 
($1,000) ($1,000) 
204) Flour and flour mill prod- 
and ucts blended and prepared 
2045--- flour and flour mixes, ot 
BOGER co cerveessandnsondaress FE cecvereeseesencse xxx xxx | ‘2,055,508 (NA) mx | 2,509,336 
2041 Flour and meal, total... | .csesscereeerene xxx xxx | 71,652,951 (NA) xxx | 2,145,337 
2041) Wheat flour except 5 
blended or prepared... | ...-s++eee+- 224,481 216,502 | 1,270,352 (NA)| 271,464] 1,598,178 
White: 
2041111 Enriched........ ]|100 lb. sack.... 62,982 56,284 358,272 } N 54,318 1,501,146 
2041115 PLAIN ce eesecees | vee dOveveeerere 145,807 141,569 810,283 CS) SME] 15s 
2041131 eee Eee Serre rere 3,474 3,463 19, 596 (NA) 4,714 26,614 
204115) Durum flour and 
ORMITINS 4 9.0.0.000000 | ovehBoceveceee 7,528 7,560 53,236 (NA) 9,164 50,928 
2041198 Other wheat flour, 
including farina... | ...-dO.....++. 4,687 7,625 28 , 96° (NA) 3,208 19,490 
<2 ! ee —_———___-—_—_- — a — — a — 
Total shipments including interplant transfers 
-——_——___-____—_____—— — —_— —___—___——— 
— Product Unit of quantity | 39 aoe 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
($1, 000) ($1,000) 
0 1) Wheat bran, shorts, and middlings.......] tOM..ccsesceccesees 4,120 194 ,886 5, 0, 580 
20 Dry corn milling product@....cesccccccce |] covcccscsesssscces xxx 64,100 xxx 65,694 
Corn meal for human consumption: 
2041311 Whole corn me@al....sssecesessesees| 100 lb. Back...... 5,30 27,124 5,997 3,628 
2041315 Dogermed COTM MEA]L..cssscccseccees | cee edMOsseessevnees 5, 357 31,760 5,841 32 ,066 
204135) Corn meal for animal £6@d....ccecseee | coe edMOececevcveves 457 5,216 (NA) (NA) 
20414 Other grain-mill products except 
wheat flour and DlONdB..cccsscsccccccce | socsessesesveseses xxx 123,613 xxx 129 , 280 
204141) RYO LlOUP se coccccccccccccccccccesecoee | LOO lb. sack...... 148 8,346 1,930 12,541 
204143] Corn grite and hominy for human 
COMBUMPCLOM co cccesscccccccccessesees | ceeedOcceccscerccs 4,11 , 296 4,84 4,929 
04143 Corn grite and flakes for brewers' 
UB] reser ereeeeeseeeeraeeerrereeeeses eccoeGBecncensceces ,079 4] ,068 6,9 37,509 
041451 Hominy feed and other byproducts of 
dry corn milling (for animal feed)... | ton.......sseeeees 6% 33,972 529 46,117 
206 L Oat mill feed and other byproducts 
OF COEBeccccccccessccccccceccesssses | eeeedWeseccscsecs ° 116 9,726 5) 1, 346 
204149 Other grain mill products (rye 
offal, corn flour, buckwheat flour, 
COG sJosbns00020ssbdc0ecensredcccccece | 00 Ub. Onek.-ccce xxx 18 , 20 xxx 6,838 
204 1000 Grain mill products, not specified by 
MING cccccecccvcesdecccvcceccesseccccee | coeccccnsscccccses Xxx a 
204! Prepared and blended flour and flour 
AMON, BORER i cdccdccocncesedeccsedssdcend | crocccsrccccccccces XXX *402 , 57 xxx 363,999 
Self-rising and other prepared flour: 
2045011 Phosphated...cscscccccscccccccsessees | Thousand 100 lb, 
BACKS. cs eseeeues ° »22 34,151 19,679 119,734 
204503) Selle Fl sing. ccrcccccccceccccsvcecccce coeBecccccccccce 10, 306 70,488 14,994 | 101,608 
Prepared flour mixes: 
204 504} Pancake and waffle mixeB......0000 | see edOssccceceneee 895 34,030 
2045043 Cale BIxOB..ccccccccccccsccccccese | eoeeWOccscecnccces 5,675 137,389 
204 5045 DESOUES BEMNBeccccccccccdcccasesoe | ccceEOcccccccccs ‘ » 57 23,885 12,701 142,657 
204 5047 EE ORIG IPRS “RE 3 18 ,054 ) 
2045049 Other prepared flour mixes......6. | 61+ sdOcseeeseees oe 6,78: 84, 580 
euumeta Se ee 











Represents sero. 


other industries, 


the remainder was shipped as "secondary" products by manufacturing establishments classified in other industries. 


xxx Not applicable. 


aoe NA Not available. 
Lishments classified in Industry 2041, Flour and Meal; the remainder was shipped 











“or this total, 93 percent was shipped from establishments classified in Industry 2041, Flour and Meal; 


Jor thi 


total, 48 percent was shipped by establishments classified in Industry 2041, Flour and Meal, and 45 percent by establishments 
classified in Industry 2043, Flour Mixes; the remainder was shipped as "secondary" products from establishments classified in 


other industries. 








‘Of this total, 84 percent was shipped from estab- 
by manufacturing establishments classified in 
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ed 95% of 
product 
secondary ). 


its total 
shipments 


manufactured 
(primary and 


This figure describes the “primary 
product specialization ratio,” that is, 
the extent to which plants classified 
in an industry “specialize” in making 
products regarded as primary to the 
industry. The 1947 primary product 
specialization ratio for the industry 
was 92. 

The industry's total value of ship- 
ments should be clearly distinguished 
from the total value of primary pro- 
ducts of the industry shipped by all 
producers, the bureau stresses. The 
latter figure, appearing in Table 3, 
indicates that $2,056 million value of 
flour and flour mill products, blend- 
ed and prepared flour, flour mixes, 
and other products primary to In- 
dustry 2041 was shipped by all pro- 
ducers. Of this total, 84% was 
shipped by plants classified in Indus- 
try 2041, while the remainder was 
shipped by plants classified in other 
industries. 

The general statistics (employ- 
ment, payrolls, cost of materials, 
value of shipments, etc.) are report- 
ed for each establishment as a whole. 


Aggregates of such data for an in- 
dustry reflect not only the primary 
activities of the establishments in 
that industry, but also their activi- 


ties in the manufacture of secondary 
products and receipts for their other 
activities (contract work on materials 
owned by others, repair work, etc.). 
This fact should be taken into ac- 
count in comparing industry statis- 
tics (Tables 1 and 2) with product 
statistics (Table 3) which show the 
shipments by all producers of the 
primary products of the industry. 


More detailed figures for this in- 
dustry will appear in the Census 
sulletin, MC-20D, “Grain-Mill Pro- 


ducts,” 


offered 


which will be published and 
for sale at later date by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
The 1954 Census of Manufactures 
the 26th such census of the U.S 
since 1809. For 1954, it was conduct- 
ed jointly with the Censuses of Busi- 
ness (wholesale, retail, and services) 
and Mineral Industries, covering con- 
tinental U.S., Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Present legislation provides for a 
Census of Manufactures every five 
years, with the next one scheduled 
to 1958. In addition, the law 
authorizes annual sample surveys to 
be conducted in interim years. 


a 


1s 


cover 


BREAD i® THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Purina Will Enlarge 
St. Louis Headquarters 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. will dnlarge and modernize its 
general office at 835 South Eighth St., 
St. Louis, (with the construction of a 
new 6-story building adjoining the ex- 
ing and the complete mod- 
ernization of its present offices, it was 
announced by Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the company’s board of 
directors 

Cost of the construction will be in 
of $1% million. All building 
and remodeling are expected to be 
completed inside of 18 months 

Principal addition to the Purina of- 
fices will be the construction of a 
new 6-story and basement building 
adjoining and immediately south of 
the present main office. Three floors 
will be added to a three-story 
building which stands just west of 
the site of the new building. Exterior 
walls of the existing buildings will be 
removed where they adjoin the new 
building to form one continuous 6- 
story general headquarters building. 


isting bui 


excess 


also 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oregon Wheat Industry Conference 
Tentatively Planned for January, 1957 


WALLA WALLA, WASH An 
Ore I wheat industry conference 
has been tentatively set for January, 


The purpose of the cont! 


erem 1S 


interested peopl of 
wheat proble and chart a course 
for the future, it was announced dur- 
ng the re nt meeting of the Paci- 
fie Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. Outlining the objectives was 
Dr. D. D. Hill, head, farm crops de- 
partment, Oregon State College, who 
tated the idea originated with the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. The 
milling trade being asked to assist 
the ¢ erence 
Duri } leeting, Dr. FE. H. Ever- 
on, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Pullmar iewed studic f semi- 
dwarf wheat he is conducting. He 
expects to have ready in six or seven 
ears a sister variety identical to 
715/Rex-Rio 41 except for shorter 
plant height. He described an evalua- 
tion ystem using IBM machines and 
breedir techniques in selecting and 
creening for plant types. He made a 
plea for ipport of fundamental re- 
search before plant breeding begins 
“Plant breeding is very unscientific 
until the breeder knows what char- 
acters he working with,” he said 
D. W. George, USDA wheat breed- 
er at the Pendleton experiment sta- 
tion, said much of the two years de- 
voted to winter hardines studies 
there have been occupied by estab- 
lishing facilities. He described the 
“hardening yom in which wheat 
plant ire hardened off under con- 
trolled temperature and light. After 
this proce the plants are frozen, 
then allowed to recover. Winter har- 
dine indicated by the amount of 
recove!l hown. Many baffling dif- 
ference have been encountered 
vhich will require study, he said. De- 
hydration v pointed up as a factor 
LD) F. ¢ Elliot, wheat breeder at 
Wasl ton State College described 
the pr f of spring wheat research 
The problem is to increase the yield 
vithout loss of protein, he said. Some 
nisi elections have been found 
the East that will yield well and 
it the ne time produce high pro- 
t¢ 
Smut Research 
Dr c S Holton USDA plant 
pathologist at Pullman, told of re- 
ilt ft years intensive research 
ol mut. This included making the 
project a regional one; testing of 
hexachlorobenzene (HCB) a new 
mut treatment found to be extreme- 
ly effective; experiments on volatility 
if some mercuric compounds as to 
nut killing power of their vapor; dis- 
cover if 23 species of grasses sus- 
ceptible to wheat smut; study of smut 


ind distribution and emphasis 
on watching for new studies 
on depth of seeding in relation to 


races 


races 


amount of smut infection; and serv- 
ice in testing new wheat selections 
for smut resistance 

Dr. C. R. Rohde, Oregon State 


College wheat breeder 


discussed the 


world wheat collection studies being 
carried on at the Pendleton station 
fetween 13,000 and 14,000 varieties 


of wheat from all parts of the world 


are in this collection. Over 10,000 of 
these varieties have been screened 
for desirable characteristics. About 
80 varieties look promising for smut 
resistance, Dr. Rohde said. New va- 
rieties of wheat now being released 
contain all the sources of smut resist- 
ance i able to breeder New 
source ire needed in case new smut 


races appear which are not resisted 
by current sources. Turkey, Spain, 
Australia and Portugal are the main 
sources of wheat varieties. One va- 


riety from Turkey is especially prom- 
ising as being several 
smut races, he stated 

Homer Elling, USDA cereal chem- 
ist with the Western Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, Pullman, described tne 
progress in developing small scale 
flour testing techniques to supplement 
the micro milling process developed 
recently by M. A. Barmore and Ed 
Seeborg. It offers promise for a com- 
plete evaluation of minute samples in 
determining good baking qualities in 
wheat flour, he stated 

R. W. White, USDA grain division, 
Portland, outlined suggested revisions 
in the grain standards 


resistant to 


Sanitation Committee Meeting 

A regional sanitation committee 
meeting was held in connection with 
the meeting. Guy Bishop, entomolo- 
gist, Washington State College, 
ported on work in the identification 
characteristics of flat beetles 

Dave Walker, entomologist 
ington State College 


re- 


Wash- 
discussed the 
radio active phosphorus for 
determining insect populations in 
empty grain bins. The objectives were 
to determine the actual numbers of 


use of 


different species, to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of a standard residual 
spray more exactly in reference to 


the actual number of 
volved, and to evaluate as precisely as 
possible the previously used sampling 
method for evaluating residual sprays 
Future work will include studies on 
the effectiveness of cooling and ven- 
tilation systems in the control of in- 


insects in- 


sects in grain bins and the cost of 
preventive work, he said 
Howard W. Smith, entomologist, 


University of Idaho, described tem- 
perature tests in grain bins in which 


cooling systems had been installed 
Grain received at harvest time with 
grain temperature of 90° to 98" were 


reduced to 75° by March in samples 


taken 10 ft. below surface level in 
the center of the bin. Grain tem- 
peratures near the walls were as low 
as 54 Plans are being made for 
studies in larger elevators on tem- 
perature and moisture and the ef- 
fect of lower temperatures in con- 
trolling insect numbers 

Roy Reed, Touchet Valley Grain 


Growers, stated in elevators where 
cooling equipment was installed they 
have had favorable results to the ex- 
tent that no fumigation was neces- 
sary. Where the temperature could be 
reduced to 50° grain with up to 14% 
moisture can be stored satisfactorily, 
he claimed 

Officers of the 
Crop Improvement are: Wells 
Ostrander, Centennial Mills, Ine., 
Seattle, president; Art Lindberg, Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League, vice 
president; Louis Pifer, Jones-Scott 
Co., Walla Walla, treasurer; Charles 
E. Stipe, General Mills, Inc., Portland, 
chairman of the board; and W. How- 
ard Mann, secretary 


Pacific Northwest 


Assn 


Among the mill representatives on 
the board of directors are Mr 
Ostrander; Mr. Stipe; W. C 
Mikkelsen, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, outgoing president; 
Ken Fisher and W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and Joe 
DeHaan, General Mills, Inc., Tacoma 
The late Mark P. Miller, president of 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
was board 


member 


also a 


3 General Mills 
Executive Personnel 


Shifts Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS 
president of General 
nounced three 
appointments, 


Charles H 
Mills 

executive personnel 
effective this month 

Db. F. Wright, formerly comptroller 
for the company’s Sperry 
in the western U.S., has been 
assistant to the president He joined 
GMI in 1923 as an accountant at 
Ogden, and was named Sperry comp 
troller in 1942 


Bell, 
has an 


operations 
named 


Mr. Wright succeeds W A 
Stephens, who has been assigned to 
a special project for A. D. Hyde, vice 
president and administrator of me 
chanical and chemical activities 

Named as comptroller of Sperry 
operations succeeding Mr. Wright is 
D. G. McElliott. Mr. McEliott served 
as assistant comptroller for Sperry 


operations from 1946 until 1950, when 


he was transferred to the Minne- 
apolis personnel administration de- 
partment. Since 1953, he has served 


as salary administrator tor the com- 


pany 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Buffalo Mill Workers 
Get 2-Year Contract 


BUFFALO 
the 


The first 
milling industry 


agreement 


between here 


and Local 110, American Federation 
of Grain Millers (AFL-CIO), has 
been reached. Negotiations had been 
under way for several weeks 

Peter J. Rybka, business repre- 
sentative of Local 110, announced 
that the local had approved a new 


two-year Allied Mills, 
Inc., The 
contract provides increases of 9¢ an 
retroactive to July 1, and 6¢ 
July 1. The new 
mum pay rates will be $2.07 an hour 
this year and $2.12 an hour after July 
1, 1957. The maximum rate will be 
$2.80 an hour through the two years 


with 
covering about 15. workers 


contract 


hour 


in hour next mini 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Diluth, Mt 








With 
THESE 


DOTY 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


milling, 


20 West 9h 4. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grane |-8580 
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BEAT NEw WHEAT PROBLEMS 





a” 


§ —cHecn BAKING VALUES—Get an independent 

check on baking volues of new crop wheats 
tien buying ne longer safe. Doty has years of experi- 
ence in working with millers and bokers 


Sto 


<2 —COMPARATIVE RESULTS — Doty is milling ond 

boking new crop wheats from a wide area. We 
heve crop survey information of greet value te your 
production and laboratory departments 


SB —Overtoan HELP — When your laboratory gets 
swomped we can 


run those extra experimental 


feed and sanitation samples. Volume makes 
our service economical 


QUICK REPORTS FROM TWO DOTY LABORATORIES 


Grain Exchange Bidg 


7 OMAHA, NEB. 


ATiaentic 988) 
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Changes in World’s Eating Habits 


By Eral O. Pollock 


KDITONS NOTE: Mr. Pollock is a 
member of the grain and feed division 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 
ile has served the U.S. government in 
various countries of the world, In an 
editorial comment in the FAS pub- 
lication, Foreign Agriculture, where 
the following article originally ap- 
peared, it was said: “As world stand- 
ards of living rise, people everywhere 
will want more and better foods, This 
natural tendency takes on great im- 
portance to the U.S. a8 we push ex- 
pansion of exports of our farm prod- 
ucts. Foreign consumers know what 
they want. Let’s give them what they 
want—quality products, packaged 
properly, and priced right. Everyone 
gains from higher exports of U.S. 
farm products, Let's be easy to buy 
from,” 
¥v ¥ 


People’s eating habits are never 
they keep changing—slowly, 
sometimes almost imperceptibly. But 
variations in normal food consump- 
tion patterns have decisive effects on 
world agricultural production and 
trade, and those who deal in agricul- 
tural commodities must reekon with 
them 

Except in the U.S., there are few 
statistics on changes in world food 
consumption. But a glance at what 
has occurred in the U.S. since the 
early 1900's shows how vital these 
changes can be, While Americans are 
eating nearly as much in terms of 
calories as they were 50 years ago, 
the per capita consumption of grain 
products and potatoes has dropped 
about 40%, At the same time, the per 


static; 


capita consumption of “protective 
foods” has increased: eggs by over 
40%, green vegetables 60%, citrus 
fruit and tomatoes 80%, and meat, 


poultry, and fish by 2%. 

Changes are also taking place in 
other parts of the world, The Ceylon 
dock worker who used to carry a bow! 
of rice for his mid-day meal is now 
apt to have a couple of pieces of 
bread in his pocket, The rice bow! has 
also been supplemented by bread in 
the Japanese child's school lunch. 
And in many heavily populated coun- 
tries where there was never enough 
milk for the children, dehydrated 
nonfat milk is gradually being intro- 
duced 

Changes Follow Trend 

Historically, changes in eating 
habits follow one general trend. At 
a low ineome level, people eat mostly 
cereals, starchy roots, and tubers, 
which are the cheapest source of 
calories. As their income rises, they 
consume fewer of these foods and eat 
more pulses, animal products, vegeta- 
bles, and fruits. This has always been 
the case, and there is little likelihood 
that this trend will change. But how 





fast this trend is effected depends up- 
on certain forces that the rapid 
changes in the postwar situation have 
tended to obscure. Yet the impact of 
such forces, especially on the side of 
demand, has become evident 

Changed price relationships are cer- 
tainly one of the most important of 
these forces. A good example is the 
partial displacement of rice for wheat 
and other grains in postwar years in 
India, Ceylon, Japan, the Philippines, 
and other countries in the Far East 
This was caused by the shortage of 
rice supplies and the consequent 
sharp upward trend in rice prices re- 
lative to those of wheat and other 
grains. In the prewar years 1934-38, 
daily per capita consumption of rice 
in Japan totaled approximately 13 oz., 
and that of wheat products 2 oz 
From 1949 to 1953, rice consumption 
decreased to about 10 oz. while wheat 
consumption increased to 4 oz 


Japanese Flour Reduction 

The unprecedented bumper crop of 
rice in Japan in 1955 appears to have 
reduced the use of wheat flour. How- 
ever, a public opinion survey conduct- 
ed by the Japanese Ministry of Health 
and Welfare on Japanese dietary 
trends indicated cleariy that the 
Japanese children who receive school 
lunches prefer bread to rice. Similar- 
ly, in Ceylon, the newly acquired 
habit of wheat consumption, which is 
mostly confined to urban areas, seems 
to persist even after rice supplies 


have become plentiful. 
Perhaps the most striking illustra- 


tion of the effect of changed price 
relationships is the increasing sub- 
stitution of margarine for butter 


Margarine consumption in the US. 
today is nearly three times the pre- 
war average, while butter consump- 
tion has been cut in half. In many 
other butter-consuming countries this 
displacement is equally rapid despite 
numerous restrictions on the sale of 
margarine 

The interplay of consumer's income 
and prices charged consumers is an- 
other force that is resulting in 
changed food consumption patterns. 
In the U.S. the spectacular rise in per 
capita income has more than offset 
the effect of the sharp advance in the 
prices of livestock products, with the 
result that per capita consumption of 
meat and milk products, excluding 
butter, has increased 20% since pre- 
war. The same is true in Canada. In 
Western Europe, where the expansion 
of income has not been so marked, 
meat products are still priced much 
higher in relation to other foods, so 
that the present levels of consumption 
are still some 10-20% below prewar 
Other factors have contributed to 
this, such as government restrictions 
on imports because of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. Nevertheless, con- 
sumption of grain products and pota- 
toes is declining in Western Europe 
just as it is in the U.S. 

In the less developed countries, in- 
dustrialization will not necessarily be 
accompanied immediately by similar 
changes in food consumption patterns. 
Where the caloric intake is extremely 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwesterm Miller .... . 








50 Years Ago: 

B. B. Sheffield was elected presi- 
dent of the Millers Club, “first or- 
ganization of the kind to be formed,” 
at its annual meeting in Minneapolis. 
The purpose of the club, under its 
constitution, was to engage in mat- 
ters “purely social.” 

Charles Silverson, president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was on a four-month tour of 
Europe. 

Item—It is a matter of common un 
derstanding that at least some of the 
northwestern mills received some- 
thing of a jolt when they got off their 
December balance sheet. Too often 
were the red figures on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

The big Ogilvie elevator at Fort 
William, Ont., collapsed. The ques- 
tion as to who was responsible for 
the lost grain was freely debated. 


The company posted notice on the 
Grain Exchange that the grain was 
at owners’ risk. Ordinary insurance 
did not cover this kind of loss. The 
elevator had a capacity of 550,000 bu. 
About 10% of the contents was lost. 
The cause of the accident was stated 
to have been the dredging of the 
river in front of the elevator. This 
allowed the stream to wash too near 
the foundations and the piling was 
weakened enough to let the weight 
of the structure bear it away from 
the foundations. 

William H. Dunwoody, vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and his wife, made a gift valued at 
$100,000 to the Young Women’s 
Christian Assn. of Minneapolis. It 
consisted of the residence occupied 
for many years by Mr. and Mrs. Dun- 
woody at 52 Tenth St. So. in Minne- 
apolis. The place was converted into 
a girls’ home 
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low, the first need is for increased 
supplies of high energy foods, and 
there is little doubt that this will be 
the early response to rising incomes. 
But in the long run, it is likely that 
the amount spent on high energy 
foods will fall, and that the consump- 
tion of protective foods will increase. 

This does not mean that the use of 
cereals for all purposes will decline as 
income rises. As industrialization pro- 
gresses, livestock farming, which is 
predominant mostly in the advanced 
countries, will probably spread to the 
less developed countries, and will re- 
quire the use of larger quantities of 
cereals for feeding animals 

Government Influence 

A third force in changing food pat- 
terns is governments themselves. The 
impressive increase in world con- 
sumption of fluid milk has _ been 
stimulated in many cases by govern- 
ment nutrition programs and other 
measures, including subsidies. The 
growing recognition by governments 
of nutritional considerations in plan- 
ning agricultural programs has led, 
particularly in less developed areas, 
to expanded production of cheap but 
nutritious foodstuffs, such as pulses 
and fish 

Still another factor in changing 
food patterns is the growth in popula- 
tion and the changes that are oc- 
curring in its composition, especially 
as regards age and _ occupational 
groups. Some authorities believe that 
in most countries the average calorie 
requirements for the population as a 
whole will not be changed significant- 
ly, but that there may be a shift in 
the requirements for certain types of 
food. In countries where the birth 
rates remain high and infant mortali- 
ty rates are falling, the proportion 
of children in the population will tend 
to increase, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the demand for milk and 
other protein-rich foods. In countries 
like the United States the use of 
labor-saving devices and the increas- 
ing proportion of elderly persons in 
the population are lowering the aver- 
age need for energy foods. 

Finally, there is the slow change 
in consumer tastes and preferences, 
which is difficult to assess or foresee. 
At the present time, Western Europe 
is consuming more fruit, milk, and 
cheese than before the war. This may 
result in a permanent change in food 
habits. On the other hand, there is 
always a possibility that should in- 
comes go up appreciably or should 
meat prices drop, the people will 
prefer to return to the prewar pat- 
tern of buying more meat and less 
fruit, milk, and cheese. 

All of these forces are complex 
Moreover, they cannot always be 
gaged separately, for they react one 
upon the other. But they are forces 
not to be overlooked. The world is 
changing its eating habits, and to 
these changes must be geared agri- 
cultural production and trade. 
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BITING THE GIVER’S HAND 
issue news 


N page 11 of this appears a 
Q) resume of the circumstances surrounding a 
recent purchase of flour by Vietnam from the new 
flour mill in Hong Kong which, since its com- 
pletion about two years ago, has been sharply 
competitive with American mills for the export 
flour trade of the Orient. Contrary to information 
first cabled to export millers on the Pacific Coast, 
this flour, made from Australian wheat, was not 
purchased with money provided by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, but was bought 
by Vietnam with its own resources, presumably 
its “soft” national currency 

Millers in the U.S.A. were aware of the fact 
that in the past the ICA mission in Vietnam has 
made emergency relief purchases of flour and 
with dollars, of course. Con- 
sequently it first appeared that the current pur- 
chase for Vietnam violated an ICA requirement 
that such flour must be made from wheat of U.S 
origin. The Hong Kong transaction therefore was 
quite properly regarded by export millers of the 
Pacific Coast as a serious violation not only of 


other commodities 


the letter but the spirit of this country’s world- 
wide relief and rehabilitation program, rendered all 
the more serious as their own government seemed 
to be particeps criminis in the arrangement 

The explanation that now comes from Vietnam 
serves to put matters right so far as the supposed 
illegality of the Hong Kong purchase is concerned, 
but it does not erase an overtone of unfairness 
and impropriety which characterizes the general 
colossal world charity 
Flour exporters of this continent rightly complain 


operation of this country 


that this country’s gesture of generosity and good 
will turns out to be a one-way street and usually 
is wholly without reciprocation of any palpable 
kind baldest terms, the 
recipients of our favors eagerly accept what is 
offered ‘‘for 1 monetary sacrifice of 
the donor, but when there is an occasion to re- 


Putting the matter in 
free” or at 


ciprocate by actually buying something from the 
donor, as obviously could have been done by Viet- 
gratitude and all 


sense of honorable obligation toward a benefactor 


nam in the present instance 
vanish and the business goes to the benefactor’s 
competitor 

There is no question here of self-serving chari- 
ty, an excuse so often made by neutralistically 
inclined nations. It is becoming more and more 
evident to more and more people, both in and out 
that strings ought to be attached 
to such international charities as those in which 
the U.S. has indulged at enormous cost to the 
taxpayers of this country 


of this country 


4 potent argument for 
this position must lie in such instances as that of 
the Vietnam flour purchase—instances that are 
sO numerous as to have established a general pat- 
tern. In spite of pious neutralist protestations 
that the giver serves best, and is best served, by 
gifts without strings to insure reciprocity, it should 
be clear by this time that without strings gen- 
erosity is more likely to be obliged to give twice 
To the cost of the initial donation is added the 
cost of losing the recipient's business 


THE MARXIST l6th AMENDMENT 
1inst anti-Socialist 


WO powerful lancet Apt 
7. thought and action in this country have 
joined the ranks of powerful crusaders for repeal 
of what they call “the vicious and confiscatory in- 
come tax."’ These formidable combatants are T 
former commissioner of inter- 
Manion, who for 
was dean of the college of law in the 
University of Notre Dame. Their most powerful 
delivered over the air through the 
which is described as 


politically 


Coleman Andrews 
nal revenue, and Clarence |! 


many year 


blows are 
Manion Forum of Opinion 


a non-profit, educational trusteeship 


nonpartisar 
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Since October, 1954, Dean Manion has delivered 
90 consecutive weekly anti-Socialist radio speech- 
es. He has slashed at international Socialism in all 
its phases. For this he accepts no pay. His program 
has been maintained by the financial support of 
firms and individuals in all the 48 states 

Recently Mr. Andrews was heard over the 
Manion network, which reaches an audience esti- 
mated at 15 million. Mr. Andrews toid this audi- 
ence, as he has told many others, that it is his 
conviction that the income tax is a serious threat 
to our tradition of freedom. 

“I sincerely believe,” he says, “that the income 
tax is a high road to absolutism in one form or 
another, and I don’t want to be guilty of failing 
to do what I can to assure preservation of the God- 
given right of my children and those of my fellow 
Americans to make their own security and achieve 
independence under their own power.” 

Mr. Andrews believes that a better way to raise 
federal revenue not only can be found but must be 
found, because he is convinced that the present 
system is leading us right back to the very tyranny 
from which those who established this government 
risked “their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor” to free themselves. 

The counts in the indictment against the in- 
come tax are many. Mr. Andrews 
few of them: 

“First and foremost, the income tax is bad be 
cause it has robbed you and me of the guarantee 
of privacy, and the respect for our property rights, 
that were given to us in Article IV of the Bill of 
Rights. This invasion is absolute and complete as 
far as the amount of tax that can be assessed is 
concerned. Please remember under the Sixteenth 
Amendment Congress can take 100° of our in 
come any time it wants to. As a matter of fact, 
right now it is imposing rates as high as 91% 
This is downright confiscation and cannot be de 
fended on any other grounds 

“Second, the income tax | 
conceived in class hatred, is an instrument of 
vengeance, and plays right into the 
Communists 


thus states a 


bad because it was 


hands of the 
It employs the vicious Communist 
principle of taking from each according to his ac- 
cumulation of the fruits of his labor, and giving 
to others according to their needs, regardless of 
whether those needs are the result of indolence, or 
of lack of pride, self-respect, personal dignity or 
other attributes of worthy men. The income tax 
is fulfilling the Marxist prophecy that the surest 
way to destroy a capitalist society is by ‘steeply 
graduated’ taxes on income and heavy levies upon 
the estates of people when they die 

“Third, the income tax is bad because of the 
gloomy prospect that it creates for our children 
iffections 
take over when you and I are gone, of the oppor- 
tunity to become independent in their own right 
Thus it holds for them onl; 
servience to a bureaucracy riding hich in mastery 
over the Congress that created it and convinced by 
the atmosphere of paternal! 


It robs these objects of ou: who must 


the prospect of sub- 


in which govern- 
ment has come to function that it knows better 
than the people what is good for them and better 
how to spend their money matters now stand 
if our children make the mos' 
and training, they will have to give most of it to 
the tax collector and so bec laves of the gov- 
ernment 

“Fourth, the income tax | 
believably confusing and c: 


if their capabilities 


bad because it is un- 
eque ntly too expen- 
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sive to administer and even more expensive to 
comply with 

“Fifth, it is bad because it is unstable except 
in good times and, therefore, influences Congress 
to rely upon deficit financing in other times, and 
to pass along the costs of present cowardice and 
unwisdom to the men and women of tomorrow for 
goodness knows how many generations to come 

“Sixth, the income tax is bad because it is op- 
pressive to all and discriminates particularly 
against those people who prove themselves most 
adept at keeping the wheels of business turning 
and creating maximum employment and a high 
standard of living for their fellow men 

“Seventh, it is bad because the exemption en- 
joyed by foundations and other non-profit organi- 
zations, and the tremendous extent of the govern- 
ment'’s engagement in activities competing with 
private business, have removed billions upon bil- 
lions of income-producing capital from the reach 
of the tax collector. This has created a condition 
under which a growing loss of revenue is inevita- 
ble. Sooner or later, this loss must be made up, 
directly or indirectly, by an increased ‘take’ from 
you and me and all other individual taxpayers, who 
already are oppressively over-taxed.” 

“This evil can be licked, of course; but only the 
voice of the people spoken in great numbers and 
with unmistakable seriousness will be able to 
do it.” 

Breathes there an income tax payer who cannot 
add to the indictment” 


NUCLEAR CONTROL OF PESTS 


HE possibility of a mobile railway irradia- 
-_ tion facility that could tour the country to 
demonstrate the treatment of foods and grain with 
nuclear radiation is foreseen by a University of 
Michigan engineer who envisions a great many 
useful applications of nuclear radiation, including 
certain types of insect control 

Prof. Lloyd L. Brownell, in a talk before the 
annual meeting of the American Nuclear Society, 
said that the preliminary design of such a mobile 
hopeful that 
built by industry or the govern- 
ment and placed in operation within a few years 

The professor believes that with such a facility, 
or perhaps with a fleet of them, “we could irradiate 
crops of potatoes on Long Island to inhibit their 
sprouting during storage; we could process citrus 
fruit in the Southwest, curtailing Mexican fruit 
fly infestation; at ocean ports, we could treat sea- 


unit has been completed, and he is 
the unit can be 


then we could 
move into the Midwest to sterilize the insects in 


foods extending their storage lives 


grain and cereal products thaf cause an annual 
loss of $3 billion 

It is not surprising that the atom should be- 
come Superman. Its powers are more fantastic 
than fiction, and it doubtless will be harnessed to 
more mundane drudgery than is yet the fruit of 
even the wildest fancy 


GREAO 18 THE STARE ’ ve 


From an Uhlmann Grain Co. Market Letter— 
“All through history it has been found that price 
is the best known means to coordinate production 
and consumption. The cure for high prices is high 
prices, just as the cure for low prices is low 
prices. Sometimes artificial interference prevents 
these things from working, and thus we get un- 
usually heavy accumulations when an artificially 
high price is permitted, for surely the consumer 
is and ought to be the power that directs ultimate 
production and just as surely the purpose of pro- 
duction is consumption. Thus, the only fair price 
is the equilibrium price, which coordinates pro- 
duction and consumption, and it is this value 
which moves the whole crop into consumption 
without a shortage and without a burdensome 
carryover.” 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. swarbreck 





Freight Rates 


Shippers report that freight rates 


are a shade easier. The Canadian 
miller working the U.K. market, 
were able to clip 7¢ sack of 280 Ib. 


from the price. Australian freight 
rates went down the equivalent of 
$1.40 ton but the Australian Wheat 
Board promptly took away some of 
the easement by raising flour prices 
by 35¢ a long ton to give their flour 
a cut of only 7¢ sack of 280 Ib. to 
match the Canadian reduction, 

On the other hand, shipping com- 


panies in membership of the Indo- 
nesian Conference Lines increased 
their rates for flour from eastern 
Australian ports to Indonesia and 


Malaya by $4.20 a short ton. The rea- 
son, according to the lines, is the slow 
turnaround in Australian ports, rising 
and high equipment replace- 
ment costs. Thus, the Australian mill- 
ers take another body blow in their 
fight to regain some of the Indonesian 
market lost to the U.S. giveaway 
policy under Publie Law 480, 

Marketmen are talking about the 
strenuous efforts the Australians are 
making to work competitively in the 
Oriental markets. 

Notable events of late include a 
comeback in the Philippines market, 
long lost to Australian flour, and the 
determination to beat back the com- 
petition provided by the new Hong 
Kong mill 


cost 


That mill sticks out like a sore 
thumb in eastern markets, Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and Australian 
mills have felt its thrust. Reports 
say that plans are being made to 
oxtend the mill's capacity to meet 
the demand from export markets, 
The Canadian millers say they hold 
the ace, Keep high protein wheat 
away from that mill, and the com- 
petition will be beaten, they say. 
Attempts are being made to reserve 
high protein wheat for Canadian 
millers wherever possible, but such 
a campaign cannot be wholly suc- 
cessful without the support of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, 


Regrettably, the Canadian Wheat 
Board does not seem to care much 
about the Canadian millers, It is con- 
tent to sell wheat, for that is its job. 
So the millers can look for no help 
from that source, 


Aussie Sales 


Australia’s export sales are run- 
ning 33% ahead of the same time last 
year--99.9 million bushels against 
69.1 million. In the year ended Nov. 
30, 1956 the Australians hope to in- 
crease their total exports over last 
year by upwards of 20 million bushels. 

Commenting on this progress, Sir 
John Teasdale, chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, said: ‘The 
world situation, dominated as it is 
by American and Canadian crops, 
does not show any material improve- 
ment, but I think Australia will bene- 
fit more than any other producing 
countries because we can supply the 
soft wheat that is in such short sup- 
ply in Europe.” 


Dominican Imports 


The government of the Dominican 
Republic has tightened the specifica- 
tions for wheat flour sold in its terri- 
tory. New specifications have been set 
as follows: water, 11 to 17%; acidity 


in H,SO,, 0.015 to 0.0892; ash, 0.30 to 
048%; dry gluten, 12.5% to 16% 
starch, 60 to 70%. 

The sale of enriched flour, bleached 
flour and flour for use in sweet bak- 
ery products is subject to the grant- 
ing of a special permit by the secre- 
tary of public health. Flour not meet- 
ing the requirements indicated will 
be subject to confiscation and destruc 
tion. 


U.S. Sale to India 


Here is a Canadian comment on 
the proposed “sale” of around 112 
million bushels of wheat to India over 
the next five years. It appears in the 
daily market review of James Rich 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., the Winnipeg 
grain merchanting firm: ‘India is not 
expected to need the wheat and con- 
sequently this would seem to be a 
deal where India might buy wheat 
from the U.S. and sell it elsewhere, 


and 


meantime taking advantage of the 
benefit of payment in Indian cur 
rency. It is doubtful that the U.S 


will agree to a five year sales pro- 
gram but, in any case, this represents 
just about the last word in disposal 
programs.” 


Indian Crop 


According to Indian government 
statistics, the total land area in the 
country under cereals during 1954-55 
was 208,823,000 acres against 193.,- 
314,000 acres five years ago. Out of 
this total, wheat accounted for 26,- 
842,000 acres in 1954-55 compared 
with 24,082,000 acres in 1950-51 


In this same five-year period the 
production of wheat has been stepped 
up from 6,360,000 8,339,000 
tons. The production of all cereals has 
leapt from 41,744,000 tons to 55,327,- 
000 The increase in average 
yields has increased, too. Five years 
ago the Indians were taking about 10 
bu. to the acre; today it is nearly 
12 bu 


tons to 


tons 


Burma Also 


The gradual switch to wheaten 
products as part of the diet, so pro- 
nounced these days among eastern 
peoples, is bringing about a desire to 
grow wheat instead of relying upon 
North American, Australian and other 
sources of supply. India is stepping up 
production; now Burma is getting in- 
to the wheat act 

Under an agreement 
tween the Burmese and Israeli gov- 
ernments, a project is being evolved 
for the planting in Burma of four mil- 
lion acres to wheat with Israeli 
assistance 


Brazilian Wheat 


The government of Brazil's state of 
Sao Paulo have asked mill owners to 
grow wheat in suitable areas. This is 
all part of the campaign to increase 
the country’s ability to dispense with 
imports though, presumably, there 
would be no reluctance to dispense 
with free gifts from the U.S 

Argentina has cutback Brazil's im- 
port quota from 1.2 million tons to 
800,000 tons. The first 150,000 tons 
were to be shipped in June but delay 


signed be- 
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H. W. Collier 


NEW BRITISH PRESIDENT—H. 
W. Collier has been elected president 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. Mr. Collier is chair- 
man and managing director of J. 
Reynolds & Co., Ltd., flour millers of 
Gloucester. Mr. Collier began in the 
mill as an apprentice and after going 
through the operational side concen- 
trated on the commercial work of the 
business. Mr. Collier's son, Geoffrey, 
is also a director of the firm and at 
one time conducted a correspondence 
course in flour milling for younger 
members of the industry. Newly- 
elected vice president is Joseph Rank, 
nephew of J. Arthur Rank, chairman 
of Ranks, Ltd. 





occurred because there was difficulty 
in arranging for 50% of the wheat to 
be carried in Brazilian ships. 








Canadian Review... 





U.S. Criticized 

U.S. wheat disposal policies have 
made substantial cuts in export mat 
kets for Canadian wheat. George H 
MelIvor, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, told the House of Com 
mons standing committee on agricul 
ture and colonization, that U.S. sales 
of wheat to India and F-eypt for local 
currencies had cut Canadian exports 
to those countries. The Committee 
began its hearings in Ottawa on July 


Mr. Mclvor pointed out that the 
local currencies cannot be taken out 
of the countries, but must be used 
for local projects. He said India would 
like to buy wheat from Canada at 
prices ranging from 20 to 25¢ per bu 
under the present price. If Canada 
were to sell to India at reduced 
prices, similar concessions would have 
to be made to other countries as 
Canada could not operate a two-price 
system and maintain goodwill abroad 

Mr. McIvor told the committee that 
Canada has pulled no punches in ad- 
vising the U.S. what it thinks about 
the American program. Government 
officials in the U.S. were in sym- 
pathy with Canada but were under 
congressional instructions to dispose 
of more wheat. He predicted that 
some day the U.S. program will be 
modified, 

Shipments of wheat through the 
port of Churchill are expected to 
reach almost 16,000,000 bu. this year 


Mr. MclIvor said. This would be about 
3,000,000 over last year 


Canadian Crops 


Western Canada’s crop outlook is 
brighter. While excessive moisture 
has caused a setback to late barley 
and flax in many parts of Manitoba 
and eastern Saskatchewan, the huge 
acreages in western Saskatchewan 
and east-central Alberta that were 
suffering from drouth, show favorable 
recovery following recent general 
rains. Early sown crops generally are 
good and based on present conditions 
western Canada’s crop yields should 
be better than average 

Weather has been cool and in many 


sections where wet soil conditions 
have prevailed, spraying crops for 
weed control has been hampered 


Wild oats and wild millet are forging 
ahead and will compete strongly with 
all grains for moisture should any 
prolonged period of heat prevail. Late 
flax and barley may find the struggle 
difficult 

Early wheat is headed out and the 
same is true of a few early stands 
of oats and barley. Some flax is in 
blossom, With seeding of this year’s 
crop extending over several weeks, 
crops are in various stages of develop- 
ment 

The excessive the 


rainfall on un- 


dulating lands of western Manitoba 
and eastern Saskatchewan show con- 
gully ero- 


siderable shoe-string and 


sion, including cropped lands. Weath- 
er has not favored insect activity 
Rust development to date has not 
been important 


Vancouver Flour 


Flour exports from Vancouver in 
May were the largest so far this 
year, amounting to 289,941 bbl. This 


compares with 234,°43 
the previous month 

The total for the first five months 
of 1956, however, is still behind the 
comparative period the previous 
year, the figures being 1,181,810 and 
1,330,908 bbl. respectively. 

During May there were increases 


bbl. 


cleared 


over the previous month in clear- 
ances to the Philippines, India and 
Hongkong, with declines to Central 


America and the West Indies. Follow- 
ing are the May clearances: Philip- 
pines 114,442 bbl.; India 89,000; Cen- 


tral America 21,972; Hongkong 14,- 
960; Japan 10,226; Thailand 8,062; 
West Indies 7,737; Straits Settle- 
ments 6,859; U.K. 5,714; South Sea 


Islands 5,683: Colombia 2,090: Pana- 
ma 2,088 and Denmark 102 bbl 
—_ SR EAD S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM AVERAGES 
WINNIPEG—The 
advised by the Canadian Wheat 
Board that the averages of the 
domestic and export prices of amber 
durum wheat for the month of June, 
1956, are $2.02 and $2.67 per bu., re- 
spectively 
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E. B. Frost 


E. B. Frost, Ogilvie 
Official, Sets 


Retirement Date 
WINNIPEG iE P Frost 


vice 
president of the western division of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
to retire May 1, 1957 


MacLean recently assumed 


George 


the appointment of western manager 


for the Ogilvie organization. He 
joined the company in 1225 in Edmon- 
ton and in the following year moved 


to Winnipeg to become stenographer 
to Mr. Frost, then sales manager. 
Moving through the iles depart- 
ment in irious capacitic he be- 
came general sales manager of the 
western division in 1948 

Mr. Frost avas born in Portsmouth, 
England. His first a ition with 
the flour milling industry was with 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., which firm 


1906. In 1912, he came 
ind joined the Ogilvie firm 


he joined in 
to Canada 


and after working in most depart- 
ments, including credit and sales, be- 
came Winnipeg manazer in 1938. On 
the death of H. Sellers in October, 
1945, he appoin'ed western man- 
ager and became vice president of 
the western division in 1947 

Mr. Frost is a director of Mce- 
Gavin, Ltd., MeGavin Bakeries, Ltd., 
Canadian Grain Export, Ltd., and 
Manitoba Cold Storave, Ltd. In ad- 
dition to his business activities, Mr. 
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George MacLean 


Frost has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to youth organizational work in 
Western Canada 

Paying a tribute to Mr. Frost, H 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie 
said: “He will be a hard man to fol- 
low as he has made a place and a 
name for himself that few men 
achieve and he will be greatly 
missed,” 

Other impending retirements in 


the Ogilvie organization include V. 


W. MacLean, manager of the Fort 
William activities and C. J. Kent, 
manager at Edmonton. Both will re- 
tire Aug. 31, 1956. Mr. MacLean 


joined the company in 1903. Mr. Kent 
joined the firm in 1924. He was to 
become manager a’ Medicine Hat in 
February, 1954, but ill-health made 
it impossible for him to make the 
transfer from his former location at 
Edmonton 

Another Ogilvie appointment con- 
cerns H. N Jergsteinsson, chemist 
with the affiliated firm, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. Formerly 
located at Keewatin, Mr. Bergsteins- 
son has assumed control of all mill 
control laboratories of both Ogilvie 
and Lake of the Woods 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


CANADIAN FARM INDEX 

WINNTPEG—Canada's index num- 
ber of farm prices in April, on the 
1935-39 base, was estimated at 220.2, 
an increase of one point over the re- 
vised March figure of 219.2. Higher 
average prices for grains, potatoes, 
and poultry and eggs more than off- 
set lower prices for livestock and 
dairy products 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

short patent $5.40@5.45, 
tandard 95% patent $5.30@5.35, 
traight $5.25@5.30; established 
brands of family flour $6.10@6.85, 
first clears $4.40@4,70, second clears 
$4.250 4.30, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.95@4.15 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
last week. Deferred book- 
ings for bakery flour averaged 1,050% 
of capacity. Sales of family flour were 
light. Shipping directions were good. 
Quotations July 6, basis Kansas City: 


bakery 


capacity 


Family flour $6.10; bakers’ short pat- 
ent $5.43; first clears $4.70, second 
clears $4.45. Prices were 10¢ lower, 


compared with the preceding week, 
Hutchinson: Flour buying snow- 
balled to large proportions for mills 
of Hutchinson and vicinity last week 
as price concessions by mills jolted 
the trade from its watehful waiting 
attitude. Buying was brisk and vol- 


ume of new contracts heavy as all 
classes of bakers, large and small, 
anticipated wants for 120 days. A 
year ago when the harvest blitz was 
launched buying was for six months. 
The family trade failed to follow the 
bakers’ pattern but this was probably 


due to steady prices, compared with 
a 10015¢ drop for bakers’ flour. That 
the trade was approaching need was 
shown by the fact specifications for 
July shipment accompanied many 
bookings 

(Juotations basis Kansas City, July 
6: Hard winter wheat family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched $5,90@6, 
bakers’ short patent in papers $5.25 
@5.30, standard $5,15@5.20. 

Salina: Demand for flour was ex- 
ceptionally good for a short period 
last week, resulting in substantial 
bookings. The price was about 15¢ 
sack lower than it was the previous 
week. Shipping directions were only 
fair 

Oklahoma City: There was an im- 
provement in flour sales last week. 
One mill reported “substantial book- 
ings’ and there was a general expec- 
tation of further improved shipping 
directions. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and declined 10¢ on 


bakery. Quotations July 6, carlots, 
delivered Oklahoma points: Family 
short patent $6.20@6.40, standard 


patent $5.5005,70; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.65@5.75, 95% stand- 
ard patent $5.55@5.65, straight grade 
$5.5005,60, Truek lots higher on all 
grades 

Texas: The long expected orders 
for bakery flour materialized last 
week with sales estimated at 1,250,- 
000 ewt. to 1,750,000 ewt., or 600% 
to 700°) capacity, for shipment 60 
days to six months, but mostly for 
120 days. Price was reported to be 
on a basis of $5.64, cottons, delivered 
Texas common points, Running time 
continued at three to four days per 
week. At the week-end, bakery flour 
was quoted at 10¢ less than a week 
ago and other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, July 6, 100’s cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.30, 
standard bakery unenriched $5.75@ 
5.85, first clears unenriched $4,70@ 
4.80, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A _ real bell-ringer for 
flour sales were rung up by mills in 
the central states during the week 
ending July 7. Total bookings were 
estimated at around 550% of five-day 
milling capacity, notwithstanding the 
July 4 holiday which interrupted sell 
ing activities. 

The run for the selling record was 
kicked off early in the period when 
the first big booking spree of hard 
winter commenced in the Southwest 


Sales spread to the central and 
southeastern area bakers, and some 
soft and spring wheat flours were 
added to the types taken. The total 


sales figure might have been higher, 
except for the fact that family flour 
buyers failed to enter the market on 
a broad scale. 

Sales of hard winter 


wheat were 
made after about a 15¢ sack price 
concession, observers said. The soft 
wheat business was the first evi 


dence of new crop sales in that cereal 
and consisted mainly of cracker and 
blender types with some intermediate 
cake grades and specialty varieties 
It is expected that more sales of soft 
wheat flour will be made in the nea 
future, and large family 
flour are expected to break at almost 
any time. An additional 10¢ sack de 
cline in large packages was registered 
during the week. 

Quotations July 6: Spring top pat 
ent $6.4906.60, standard $6.39@6.50 
clear $5.77@5.90; hard winter short 
$5.63@5.85, 95% standard patent 


sales of 


$5.65@5.80, clear $5.60@5.70, family 
flour $7.15; soft winter high ratio 
$7.25, short $6.60@6.75, standard 


$5.80@5.97, clear $4.99@5.05; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers $5.20@5.25. 
Cotton bags cost 27¢, papers 12¢. 
St. Louis: Flour business was good 
early last week, with a few large 
buyers and a few independent bakers 
covering for 120 days or more. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the week, the 
demand slowed up considerably ex- 


cept for a few loose ends. Family 
flour millers were waiting to proceed 
with their usual seasonal bookings 


Quiet prevailed for soft wheat flour. 
Shipping directions were fair 
and low grades slow; package goods 
dropping off. 


Clears 


Quotations July 6: Family flour top 
patent $6.30, top hard $7.15, ordin- 
ary $6. In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
flour, cake $6.95, pastry $5, soft 
traight $5.45, clear $5.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75, standard pat- 
ent $5.60, clears $4.95; spring wheat 
short patent $6.75, standard $6.60, 
clears $6.45. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally higher in the local market last 
week with springs scoring the maxi- 
mum price advance. Springs were 
about 14¢ net higher for the week 
with first clears ignoring the market 
action by remaining unchanged. Hard 
winters experienced a short period of 
and then advanced 4¢ 
under the impetus of a concerted en 


unsteadiness 








OPEN HOUSE—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., recently held open house for 
its employees and their families at the new Spencer Kellogg Research Center 
in Buffalo, N.Y. In the above photo, Bob Andler, director of trade sales for 
the firm, explains to Harold Heard, comptroller, and other guests a display 
of trade sales products. Howard Kellogg, Jr., company president, and Dr. 


Malcolm Renfrew, chief of research and development, with 


their wives, 


welcomed the guests to the administration building of the center. Depart- 
ment heads in the various fields of research received visitors in the different 
laboratories and explained the operations and displays that had been prepared 
to demonstrate the research functions. Recent additions to the Kellogg re- 
search staff had the opportunity to become acquainted with personnel of 
other departments. Over 450 attended. A buffet supper was served on the 
lawn of the center. Samples of Spencer Kellogg shortening and linseed oil 


were available as souvenirs. 


try in the market by the larger bak- 
ers. Soft wheat flours were more or 
less dormant, the only price change 
occurring in eastern straights which 
eased 5 to 10¢. 

After a long period of inactivity, 
heavy volume buyers entered the 
market for hard wheat and covered 
for periods up to 120 days. The buy- 
ing splurge was not as impressive as 


at this time a year ago, however 
The movement on springs was quite 
spotty and the ultimate purchases 


were made only after extended bar- 
gain hunting. Most bakers using this 
type of flour are apparently awaiting 
the harvesting of the new crop before 
taking any solid position beyond the 


casual purchases designed to main- 
tain adequate inventories 
Soft wheat flour was also in the 


same category, tradewise, with most 
users content to await new crop de- 
velopments as far as price revisions 


are concerned before making any 
substantial commitments 
Quotations July 6: Spring short 


patent $7.03@7.13, standard $6.93G 
7.03, high gluten $7.3847.48, first 
clear $6.17@642; hard winter short 


patent $6.41@6.51, straights $6.21@ 
6.31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.524 
6.82: eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.7776.12, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@7.77; family $7.52. 

Buffalo: The big go-around in Kan- 
sas wheat flour finally occurred July 
2 and 3 but buying was only half as 
heavy as in last year’s push. This 
year’s coverage ranged from 60 to 90 
days, with some up to six months, but 
the general average was 90 days 

Many consumers stayed out of the 
market entirely in anticipation of 
lower prices, even though levels were 
considered attractive and 45¢ below 
a year ago. Kansas wheat flour prices 
were up 6¢ for the week but go- 
around levels were substantially be- 
low this figure 

The trade that the re- 
strained buying this year will bring 
more orderly markets later on in 
contrast to last year when most all 
of the buying was done on the initial 
wave and very little thereafter. 

There was a sympathetic buying 
flurry in spring wheat, with coverage 
averaging 30 days. Prices were up 
13¢ but mills gave protection on the 
rise 


believes 


Clear flours were unchanged. 


Soft wheat flour was unchanged 
The harvest is well under way, al- 
though it has been hampered by 


rains. There hasn't been any push so 


far and prices are expected to be 
above a year ago because the yield 
this year is off 5% to 10% from last 


year’s 189,000,000 bu 
over is smaller 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“not too good,” but, he added, they 
will improve later on result of 
the go-around in Kansas wheat 

Local bakeries have done a thump- 
ing retail business in hot dog rolls 
and hamburger buns but bread and 
fancy goods volume is down. Many 
bakeries are taking their traditional 
July 1-10 vacation. 

Even though Buffalo 


and the carry- 


as a 


has three 
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major steel plants the strike is not 
ike to affect bakery trade because 
f the wide diversification of industry 
here 

There was not too much export 
ctivity last week 

Flour output here was above a 


week ago and the holiday week a 


year a One mill worked seven 
da one x days; two five da and 
two four d 

Quotati July 6: Spring family 
$7.15 @7.2 high gluten $7.3007.47, 
short $6.95@7.12, standard $6.904 
7.02, sprir traight $6.85, first clear 
$6.11@6.34; hard winter short $6.384 
7.50, standard $6.284 6.30, first clear 
$6; soft winter short patent $7.804 
1.97 tandard $6.91@7.10, straight 
$5.9 6, first clear $5.35@5.40 

New York: The novelty of buyer 
interest, following weeks of relative 
inactivity, wv the feature ff the 
lox flour irket last week 

A good buying pattern in hard 
winter wheat flours developed early 
in the week following moderate mill 
discounting, and by mid-week sub- 
tantial order had been booked. Al- 
though the total was estimated by 
trade observers as somewhat lowe! 
than comparable bookings of last 
year’s first flurry, reports indicated 
most large ikers covered up to four 
months 

Fair price concessions on spring 
wheat flours later in the week spur- 
red bookir with some bakers and 
jobber reported covering on one to 
two months’ requirements. However, 

yme trade opinion saw this as an 
exaggerated picture, contending that 
these were mostly good fill-ins with 
buyers anticipating even greater re- 
duction ind more buying activity in 
the offin 

Anticipated bookings in soft wheat 
flours did not materialize, with busi- 
ne limited to routing replacing 
This anticipated interest should soon 
materialize iccompanied by more 
olid bookings in rye flours, accord- 
ing to reliable trade authoritie 

Quotatior July 6: Spring family 
flour $7.5( high gluten $7.36@7.46, 
standard patent $6.91@7.01, clears 
$6.15 6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.3976.49 tandard patent $6.19@ 
6.29 oft winter high ratio $6.70@ 
Ab traignt $5.75 76.10 

Philadelphia: The predicted = ac 
celerati local flour market acti 
ity developed last week to provide a 


welcome relief from the over-all dull- 
ne which had pervaded dealings for 
a lengthy period. As expected, the 
broadening flow of orders material- 
ized in the hard winter category. Sur- 
prising, however, was the fact that 
the bulk {f the business was trans- 
icted within a 24-hour period, start- 
ing late July 2. By the July 4 holi- 
day shutdown, quiet wa iin the 
rule and advices in the trade indi 
cated that other types of flour failed 
to benefit m the larger call 
Moderate discounting said to 
have t ered the de n to buy, 
ind indicatior were that coverage 
exter i t round four mths with 
large and for lesser periods 
vith t operators. A number of 
ybserver vere a little disappointed 
that the total sale fell short of that 
lor i aa | spurt i f I igo, but 
epresentative found this en 
coura t held the promise of a 
Dle iyi! expansion again in 
the ne future, provided the price 
tuatior found to be ittractive 
Quotat July 6: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.2007.30, short patent $6.80@ 
6.90. st 1 $6.757 6.85, first clear 
$6.55@6.65:;: hard winter short patent 
$6.2 f tandard $6.1 6.25; soft 
winter, nearby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: July 2 was a banner 
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day for sales of hard Kansas patents 
in the tri-state and Pittsburgh areas 
Caution was shown by and 
smaller bakers who expressed the 
opinion and desire that later a “blitz” 
will come again on hard Kansas with 
the same or lower prices. Medium 
patents sold at $5.77@5.82, cottons 
Commitments were from 60 days to 
six months, with none extending one 
year as they did last year. Conver- 
sions were not promised with these 
sales and purchase was made for use 


jobbers 


Spring wheat prices were lowered 
July 5, but while some large bakeries 
and some small bakeries and jobbers 
bought standard spring patents at 
$6.47@6.48, sales were not anything 
on the order of a “blitz.” Glutens 
also had a reduction in price but no 
large buying was done. It is antici- 
pated that this week soft wheat cake 
and pastry flours will be offered at 
bargain prices and sell in volume. 

It said that on hard Kansas 
patents the sales in the tri-state and 
Pittsburgh matched and may 
have exceeded sales of these patents 
in any part of the country of like 
size. Family flour had normal sales. 


1s 


areas 


Directions on all patents are “fair- 
ly good to good.” The smaller bak- 
in this territory showed more 
caution in buying owing to the steel 
strike than did the larger concerns, 
according to the trade 

Quotations July 6: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.9406, medium 
patent $5.9976.05, short patent $6.09 
@6.15; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.50@6.81, medium patent $6.55@a 
6.86, short patent $6.60@6.91, clears 
$6.10@6.52, high gluten $6.95@7.26, 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.25, other brands $6.80@7.16; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.96@7.52 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business de 
veloped quite an upsurge last week, 
especially on hard winters, with ex- 
tremely heavy sales being worked on 


eries 


July 2, 3 and 5. The majority of large 
and small bakers, likewise jobbers, 
contracted heavily for at least four 
months’ requirements and in some 


cases six months. The decline of 15@ 
25¢ in prices was responsible for 
these heavy bookings, combined with 
the fact that bakers and jobbers had 
no amounts of flour contracted for. 

Northern springs, despite the fact 
of the reduction in prices, met with 
very poor demand and only moderate 
sales were negotiated for immediate 
and 30-day shipments 

Soft winters were quiet, with little 
interest being shown by cookie and 
cracker bakers at the advanced 
Cake flour sales met with im- 
proved demand and buyers contract- 
ing for four months’ requirements 
and longer. Shipping directions perk- 
ed up slightly and could be considered 
good for this period. Stocks on hand, 


prices 


while low were being increased 
slightly. 

Export flour business was more 
active than in the preceding weeks, 
with good sized quantities being 


worked to Europe and Indonesia, and 
more active § inquirie 
American countries, with 
erate sales being made 
Quotations July 6, in carlots, pack- 


from Latin 
some mod 


ed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@ 
5.80, standard $5.5575.70, first clear 


$4.707 5.05; 
short patent 
$6.45 @ 6.65, 


spring wheat 
$6.65 7% 6.85 
first 


bakery 
standard 


clear $5.95%06.35 
high gluten $7.10@7.30, soft wheat 
short patent $5.5575.90, straight 
$5.15@5.55, first clear $56076.05 


$6.100%6.35: Pacific 
$6.10% 6.25 


high ratio cake 
Coast $6.65 76.95 


pastry 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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/ Credit him, of least in punt, with 
/ our high standard of living 
/ the highest the world has ever 


known 
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DON'T BLAME THE MIDDLEMAN 


een 


Exhibit Shows Services of Middleman 


MIDDLEMAN DISPLAY 


“Don't blame 


the middleman” is the theme of 


this exhibit by the Osborne McMillan Co., Minneapolis, showing the many 


pha e 


through which the farmer's grain must pass before it is a finished 


product on the table, The display attempts to disprove the belief that middle- 


man i 


to blame for the high cost of products in the store to the consumer 


and the gap between farm prices and grocery prices. 


The miniature scene shows the grain leaving the farm via 
traveling to a “Middleman” Elevator Co. It is 


railroad and 
routed from there to a “Middleman” 
Co. oF 


man 


“middleman’ 
theoretically 


Milling Co., Produce Co., Macaroni 


taking Co. The finished product goes by motor freight to the “Middle 
supermarket and, finally, to consumers. 





Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
again last week, with no new crop 
trading as yet having taken place, 
although the day is getting closer 
when some fair sized bookings may 
be made, according to flour sales- 
Meantime, prices were un- 
changed July 6 with family patent 
$5.05, Bluestem $6.87, bakery $6.83 
and pastry $6.11. 

Portland: Flour bookings in mod- 
eration were made in the Pacific 
Northwest last week, There has been 
a fair volume of flour worked to 
Indonesia but this goes to only a 
couple of mills. Philippine bookings 
light of late and South 
Central America has booked in mod- 
quantities, The government 
continues to buy small quantities of 
flour for shipment from the West 
Coast. Domestic buying is still of a 
hand-to-mouth character, with crops 
still too uncertain to get into new 
crop flour bookings on any = sub- 
stantial basis. Quotations July 6: 
High gluten $6.98, all Montana $6.77, 
faney hard wheat clears $6.97, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.84, cake $7.09, pastry 
$6.09, pie $5.79, 100% whole wheat 
$6.37, wraham $5.76, cracked wheat 
$5.78 


men 


have been 


erate 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 
ness was normal for the time of year 
when mills are commencing holiday 
Quotations July 6: Top 
springs for use in Canada 
$5.800 6.10 in 100's cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers $4.70 
(5 in 100's papers, less cash dis- 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

It will be two weeks before the 
new of winter wheat reaches 
the stage. Meantime, buyers 
are adopting a “wait and see” at- 
titude. The crop is developing well, 


shut-downs 
p itent 


counts 


crop 
harvest 


but warm, dry weather is now needed 
to hasten it along. Old crop wheat is 
practically all cleaned up, with stocks 
the 


lowest for severai years. No 





offerings of carlots are being made 
with the price between $1.75@1.80 
bu. 

Until the new crop of winter wheat 
starts to move there will be little in 
terest in winter wheat flour. Quota 
tions July 6: $4.40, 100 Ib. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 

Vancouver: Announcement by 
Namarco, the Philippine government 


control agency, that funds has been 
made available for the issuance of a 
number of import licenses for flour 
was the bright spot in an otherwise 
quiet export flour trade here last 
week, 


For several weeks now no new buy 
ing orders had come in from Manila 
and Canadian shippers were getting 
very apprehensive of the situation 
Reports from the Philippines indi 
cated that stocks of flour there were 
moving very slowly to the trade and 
that it might be time before 
foreign exchange would be available 
for replacement stocks, Canadian 
shippers were also worried about 
rumors of American flour sales in ex 
change of pesos and also the possibili 
ty that Australian shippers might in- 
vade the market to a substantial ex 
tent, 

Now Canadian mills will start mov 
ing limited quantities of flour into 
Manila again, but the picture is still 
unsettled. Another factor is that the 
Manila buyers must pay an additional 
$2 ton freight charges put into effect 
by the Pacific Westbound Freight 
Conference on July 1 

In the domestic market, sales were 
along routine lines. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations, first pat 
ents $5.85 100-lb. cottons; 
patents $4.80 cwt. in paper bags and 
$5 in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.10 and Ontario flour 
$7.25 

Winnipeg: Trade in Canadian flour 
for both export and domestic account 
remained steady last week as far as 
western mills were concerned, There 
was no accumulation of supplies and 
prices were firm. Export clearances 
for the week ended July 5 amounted 
to 308,750 sacks of which only 7,000 


some 


bakers’ 


cake 


IWA countries 
Top patent 
livery between Ft 
sritish Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's $5.7096; second 
tons $5.45@5.75; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $5405.15. All 
prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: A little strength de- 
bran in the week ended 
July 9, but millfeed sales people were 
saying that business was 


went to 
July 6 


Quotations, 
springs for de- 
William and the 


patents, cot- 


veloped in 


‘nothing to 
brag about.” There was no new de- 
but the trade 
and mixers were booking enough for 


mand noted, country 
spot needs to keep the supplies mov- 
ing out and prevent anything from 
pressing. Bran gained 50¢ from July 
2 while the other feeds were un- 
changed. Quotations July 9: Bran 
$34.50@36, standard midds. $41.50@G 
42.50, flour midds. $49@ 49.50, red dog 
$54054.50 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeeds 
kept prices fairly steady in the past 
week, with relatively moderate of- 
ferings producing no pressure on the 
market. Mixed feed demand has con- 
tinued in fairly good volume although 
approaching its summer peak. Pro- 
duction of millfeeds is expected to be 
stepped up some soon following re- 
cent heavy sales of bakery flour in 
this area. Quotations July 9, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $23.50@34, shorts 
$407 40.50, sacked; bran $30.50@31, 
shorts $38.50@39.25, middlings $35.50 


@36, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings light. Quo- 
tations July 6, basis Kansas City: 


Bran $33.50@34, shorts $40@40.50. 
jran declined 50@75¢ ton and shorts 
$1@1.25 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week 

Hutchinson: Brisk demand was 
maintained for millfeed last week, 
especially for bran. Demand was well 
in excess of offerings in spite of ex- 
panded output. Mixers and jobbers 
were the principal buyers. Quotations 
July 6, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$33.50@34, shorts $400 40.50 

Salina: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week with bran $1 ton higher 
and shorts $2.50 ton lower. Supplies 
were about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations July 6, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $34@34.50, gray 
shorts $40@ 40.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales showed little 
improvement last week and closed 
75¢ higher on bran and $1 lower on 
shorts. Quotations July 6, straight 
cars: Bran $36@37, millrun $39.25@ 
40.25, shorts $42.50@43.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for 
was fair last week and sufficient to 
absorb the rather light offerings 
Quotations July 6, burlaps: Bran $43 
44, gray shorts $47.50@48.50, de- 
livered Texas common points, $2 high- 
er on bran and $1.50 lower on shorts 
compared with the previous week 


millfeed 


Chicago: Millfeed prices were al- 
most unchanged in the central states 
during the week ending July 9, and 
the sales pace was slow. Traders said 
flour mills and feed manufacturers 
were watching supply developments 


closely. Quotations July 9: Bran 
$39.50@40, standard midds. $46.50@ 
17, flour midds. $557°56, red dog 


$58.50 @ 60 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued poor last week. Prices trended 
lower. Supplies of bran were plenti- 
ful but shorts were tight. Quotations 
July 6: Bran $38@38.50, shorts $44.50 
45.25, St. Louis switching limits. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket continued steady last week with 
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demand fairly good and 


adequate 


production 
Mixers and jobbers bought 
for immediate and nearby deliveries 
but refrained from any commitments 
on futures. Quotations July 6 
$447 45.25, shorts $49@50 
Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed an easier tone last week as 


sran 


buyers were prone to be extremely 
cautious in their commitments. Sup- 
plies were considered as fairly sub- 
stantial with potential sellers 
forced to adopt an aggressive position 
to consummate Only a few 
transactions were reported and these 
were generally of limited volume and 
in most instances the terms of the 
sales were practically dictated by the 
buyers. Bran closed unchanged to $2 
lower with the lower quotation a 
more accurate portrayal of value 
Middlings sold in a companion vein, 
unchanged to $2 lower. Quotations 
July 6: Spring bran $48@50, mid- 
dlings $54@56 

Buffalo: Steady flour mill running 
time, coupled with poor demand 
forced bran and middling prices low- 
er last week. There was a little more 
emphasis on middling buying than in 


most 


sales 


bran. Bulk bran was available for 
nearby shipments and sacked mid- 
dlings were easy. Medium and large 


mixers bought for spot consumption 
and the country trade bargain-hunted 


for low spots in the market. Mill 
running time averaged five days. 
Bran ended $1.50 lower; middlings 
were down $3 and heavy feeds were 
unchanged. Quotations July 6: Bran 
$414 41.75, standard midds. $464 
46.50, flour midds. $59@61.50, red 
dog $60461.75 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market apparently has reverted to 
the quiet pattern which is usually 


the rule at this time of year. At any 
rate, the call last week was light and 
customers were showing little interest 
in replenishing. The July € quotations 
showed bran at $50, off $1 from the 
previous week, standard midds. un- 
changed at $56 and red dog even at 
$67 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed contin- 
ued only fair last week. Ohio mills 
supplying some grain houses here re- 
mained closed but offerings from 
other points covered all needs. Quo- 
tations July 6, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $47.55@48.€4, standard 
midds. $53.55@54.14, flour midds 
$62.14063.55, red dog $68.14@68.55 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week and on the easy side, 
with ample supplies in sight at the 
moment, new crop grains not too far 
away, and the feed quite 


sales 


business 


slow. California demand for millfeed 
was lacking, and this coupled with 
slow local demand tended to put a 


brake on activity of any kind. Nom- 
inal July 6 price was $43 ton, de- 
livered common transit points. 

Portland: Quotations July 6: Mill- 
run $42, midds. $47 

Ogden: Miilfeed prices declined $1 
last week with demand weaker 
Plants were operating to capacity 
five days per week and are booked 
into August. Quotations (down $1) 
Red bran and millrun $43; midds 
$48; to Denver red bran and millrun 
$50, midds. $55: to California red 
bran and millrun $50.50, midds 
$55.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 


Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: easing in 
demand resulted in reduction 
in millfeed prices last week. Quota- 


The 


some 


tions July 6: Bran $49450, shorts 
$56@57, midds. $60@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


Domestic prices eased 


Vancouver: 
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last week and closed $2 ton lower 
Offer were reported fairly good 
yut export business was report- 
1, ( I 4 6 quotations sran 
S">/ for pape ind $50.50 f I jutes; 
horts $52 papers and 50¢ more 

for t s $54 
ide in millfeeds was 


illy last week and stocks 
n the ti raime provinces were 
rie ned tft rease Prices on bran 
nd hort eased Quotations 
July 6: Bran f.o.b. mills, $38@42 in 
Manitob Saskatchewan, Alber- 
ta $3 I Manitoba and Saskatche- 


nd Albert horts $45.50 @ 48.50; 


id 18.5 1.50 in Manitoba and 
Saskatcl Alberta $1.50 less. All 
pric ( rlots. Small lots ex- 
( intry nd warehouses $5 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales in the 
ocal market continued to be very 
slow last week but some business 

is | ed for this week as the price 
increased 5¢ sack on July 9 and an- 
other in seemed likely. Prices 
last we stable. Shipping di- 
rectior were aid to be ‘satisfac- 
tory.’ Quotations July 6: Pure white 
rye $4.47@4 medium rye $4.274 
1.32, dark $3.72@3.77 

Chicago: A scattering of new crop 
rye flow old in the central 
tates duril the week ending July 
6, but further iles are expected to 
wait n expansion of the harvest 
Pri remained virtually unchanged 
from a weel irlier. Quotations July 
6: White patent rye $4.79@4.84, 
nedium $4.59%@ 4.64, dark $4.04@4.09 

St. Louis: Rye flour sales were fair 
ist week as the price remained 
steady. Shipping directions were fair 
Quotations July 6: Pure white rye 
$5.14, med $4.94, dark $4.39, rye 
meal $4.64 

Buffalo: R flour prices held un- 
changed last week. Sales were nomi- 

il. Quota July 6: White rye 
$5.394 5.49 edium rye $5.19@5.29, 
dark rye $4.64@4.74 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 

ntinued to back and fill in a narrow 
irea last week as buyers remained re- 

ictant to replenish stocks at prevail- 
cost \ i result, transactions 
were most of the hand-to-mouth 
typ The Ju 6 quotation on rye 
white $ 05.35 was unchanged 
from the previous week 

Pittsburgh: The local market for 
rye patents was extremely quiet all 
last week. New crop flour at lower 
than present prices is awaited before 

interest in quotations or buying 
ukely t develop Directions con- 
tinued fa Quotations July 6, f.o.b 
Pittsburg! points Pure white rye 
flour N 1 $5.14@5.26, medium $4.80 

1.96. dark $4.21@4.50, blended $6.25 
7635. 1 meal $450@4.76 

Portland: Quotations July 6: White 
patent rye $7.25, pure dark rye $6.25, 
l.e.l 

Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Holiday and 

] ther are having their 
ff i of rolled oats and oat- 

Quotations July 6: Rolled oats 

( ttons $5.55, oatmeal in 

10 $6.85, f.o Toronto- 
M tre 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and « is slow last week with 
stocks « : \derate and prices firm 
Quotati July 6: Rolled oats in 
80-1! ich $5.4545.65; oatmeal in 
100-1 icks $6.6546.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
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A. K. Godfrey, U.S. 
Born Canadian 
Grainman, Dies 


WINNIPEG—-Alvin K. Godfrey, ac- 
tive in Canadian grain and lumber 
circles for many years, died at St. 


Boniface, Man. on July 4. He was 85. 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Godfrey 
attended the University of Minne- 
He started work with the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
as office boy and later worked for 
the Peavey Grain Co. He moved to 
Winnipeg in 1902 and assisted in the 
organization of the Canadian Eleva- 
tor Co. Later he interested 
in the lumber business 

Mr. Godfrey became a naturalized 
British subject in 1914 and was prom- 
inent in social and charitable work in 
Winnipeg 


sota 


became 


Trading was temporarily suspended 
on the floor of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange when Stanley N 
president, paid a tribute to Mr 
frey. 


Jones, 
God- 


BREAD iS THE STAFF yr Lre 


Fred W. Lake Estate 
Valued at $360,000 


DENVER—The estate inventory of 
the late Fred W. Lake filed in Den- 
ver County court totals $360,000. 
Mr. Lake, who was chairman of the 
board of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., died Dec. 20 

Mr. Lake directed in his will that 
his widow, Arline, receive the family 
home at 21 Crestmoor Drive, and 
$20,000 in cash. To each of his chil- 
dren, Mrs. Mary J. Griffith, Kansas 
City, and John P. Lake, Omaha, he 
left bequests of $10,000. The remain- 


der of the estate was left to the 
widow, who was awarded one-half, 
and the children, one-fourth each 








Dr. Howard Adler 
RETIRES—Dr. Howard Adler, vice 
president in charge of research for 


Victor Chemical Works, has retired, 
Rothe Weigel, president, announces. 
Dr. Adler, 60, has elected to take 
early retirement under the company’s 
pension plan so that he may devote 
time to personal affairs. A graduate 
of City College of New York and 
Columbia University, Dr. Adler has 
been a member of the firm’s research 
staff for 33 years, serving many years 
in the research Iaboratories at 
Chicago Heights, IIL, as chief chem- 
ist and in the past few years in the 
Chicago general offices as director of 
research and vice president. 














A. C, Remele, general counsel and 
director, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne 
apolis, parent firm of the Russell 
Miller Milling Co. and King Midas 
Flour Mills, recently marked the 50th 


anniversary of his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota law 
schoo! 


George E. Egger of Louisville 


president of the Morton Frozen 
Foods, Inc., division of the Contin 
ental Baking Co., has been elected a 
director of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 


& Trust Co 

a director of 
Storage Co 
Baking Co., 
of the board of the Linda 
Corp., Orlando, Fla., an and 
citrus fruit growing and packing con 
cern 


Louisville. Mr. Egger is 
Merchants Ice & Cold 
Louisville Continental 
New York, and chairman 
Loma 


orange 


,. <. 
mane! 
Mill 
turned from 
in Houston 
Wichita Falls 
Cramer who 
spending a“ couple of 
Mrs. Cramer in the 


Rockies 


Roark, 


grocery 


Southwest 
products 
Oklahoma City, has re 
visits to district offices 
Dallas Amarillo and 
His predecessor, H, R, 
recently retired is 
months with 
Canadian 


re gional 
General 
Ine 


G. Drummond Miller has joined the 
firm of Thomas Borthwick 
Ltd., the Scottish grain 
firm. Mr. Miller will make his 
quarters in Edinburgh 


Wayne Obrecht has been succeeded 
as manager of the Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., plant at Centerville, Iowa, by 
Charles Blackshear. Mr. Obrecht ha 


(Glasgow) 
importing 
head 








been transferred to the credit de 

partment at the Clinton Iowa, feed 
division headquarters 
e 

Anton Berge of the State Grain 

Corp., Oslo, Norway, was a caller at 





\. W. Rothlisberger, 
ing serviceman for Quality 
America, Inc., died at his home at 
East Orange, N.J., at the age of 65 
He began his career in the baking 
industry at the age of 20. His widow 
a daughter and a grandchild survive 


merchandi 
Baker of 


lV. Robert Johlie, 1, 32, manager of 
Super Market In 
was among the victims of the 


regional meetings 


stitute 


United Air Lines crash in Grand Can 
yo Arizona, July 1. Mr. Johlie was 
ret ng to New York from Los An 
pre where he had been making ar 
ranvements for a regional meeting of 
Su Market Institute. He had su 
pe d Super Market Institute's re 
gi il meeting for the last four 
ye 

Marine First Lieutenant John N 
Raisler, son of John Raisler, territory 
su isor for Occident Elevator at 
3i Mont., died in a plane crash 
in rea. He was 24 years old. Lt 
Raisier is survived by his parents and 


th br 


ther 


th offices of 
eration in 
was Dr. C, 
of the 
sity of 


Millers National Fed 
Chicago. Another visitor 
H. Bailey, dean emeritus 
college of agriculture 
Minnesota 


Univer 


Hill Clark, 
National 
Minneapolis 
tion 


Millers 


was in 


treasurer of 
Federation, Chicago 
Minn. July 6 on federa 
business 

a 


Clarence Recker, formerly with the 


Cha Koch Co., Pittsburgh, is now 
representing the Kansas Milling Co 
Wichita Kansas in the western 
Pennsylvania area 
2 

Floyd H. Miller, secretary-treas 
urer, Jesse C. Stewart 4o Pitts 
burgh flour and grain brokerage, is 


being congratulated on the arrival of 


his first grandchild, Howard, son of 
Madge Miller Eulenstein, ai well 
known playwright 
o 
Glenn Baum, Oklahoma City, vice 
president of the Percy Kent Bag Co 
for Texas and Oklahoma, and his 


family visited with P. H. Baum, vice 
president and general manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutehin 


on, Kansas, and Mrs, Baum. 


Bache & Co 
ippointment of 


has announced 
Robert L,. 


the 
Searles as 


manager of the newly established 
commodity department of the Minne 
apolis office, located in the Minne 
apolis Grain Exchange Bldg Mr 


Searles has been an futures 
trader and broker at the Minneapolis 


active 


exchange and has been with Bache 
since 1952. He is also a director of 
the exchange 
e 

George Melvin, 92, superintendent 
of a South Bend, Ind., milling com- 
pany here from 1900-1940, has re 
tired from his second career Since 
1940 he has been associated with 
Champs Hotel in South Bend for 14 


years. He was 


active in several mill 
ing, associations during his career in 
that industry 

oO 
Truman Coburn, assistant superin 
tendent of Russell-Miller Milling 


Company Dallas mill, has assumed 
new duties a uperintendent = at 
Minot, N.D. Hi promotion was an 


nounced recently by Fran Uayes, 


general superintendent. Replacing 
Mr. Coburn is Floyd Fielder, who has 
been second miller 


antes * Ye 6 ve 
UNITED STATES GHAIN STOCKS 
ommer il ato f store 
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The Export Program of the MNF 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
article ils the text of a discussion of 
the export program of the Millers 
National Federation prepared by 
Ilerman Fakler, vice president in 
charge of the Washington office, for 
presentation at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Millers Association 
held in Seattle June 29. Because of 
Mr. Wakler’s Inability to attend the 
meeting the discussion was presented 
by Hl Clark, Chicago, treasurer of 
the federation, who substituted for 
Mr. Fakler, 

¥ ¥ 


Export Volume 


Export shipments from the US. 
during the first 10 months of the 
current 1955-56 marketing year (July 
1955 through April, 1956) exceed 17.5 
million ewt, This total is almost 
1,000,000 ewt. above a year ago for 
the same period and you will recall 
that the 1954-55 season was the larg- 
est volume for many years. 

Present prospects would thus seem 
to point to a total for the current 
season of something in excess of 21,- 
000,000 ewt. or one of the biggest ex- 
port years in U.S. history outside of 
the unusual shipments of the early 
postwar period, Such a total repre- 
sents nearly 50 million bushels of 
wheat, an increase of almost 40% 
over two years ago when exports of 
flour totalled approximately 36 mil- 


lion bushels of wheat (ess than 
16,000,000 ewt.). 
The U.S. is again back in first 


place where we hope it will stay. It 
is thus evident that there are some 
readjustments going on and that all 
countries are not experiencing the 
same developments. 

Also total United States wheat 
milled during each of these past two 
seasons is larger by approximately 
the amount of the increase in ex- 
ports. In other words, although ex- 
ports account for only about 10% of 
the total volume of wheat milled in 
the U.S. each year, any improvement 
in total millings would seem to be 
largely dependent upon exports. 

I think it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that as long as we are faced 
with continued declines in per capita 
consumption of wheat products in the 
U.S. the one major hope of main- 
taining or inereasing milling activi- 
ties Is ikely to depend upon our ex- 
port program. 


General Export 
Activities 

While export work is without doubt 
a specialized field, we have been 
amazed at the amount of territory 
covered, and by the wide variety of 
problems involved, For example, the 
U.S. has been exporting some flour 
to around 90 different countries or 
areas of the world of which nearly 
40 last year imported over 100,000 
ewts. Each destination involves an 
individual set of regulations, tariffs, 
foreign trade patterns, local influ- 
ences, etc. 

Searcely a day passes in which our 
export department (two persons 
Gordon Boals and his secretary-sta- 
tisticlan-assistant) isn’t dealing with 
trade questions or problems in per- 
haps a half dozen to a dozen different 
spots around the world, The next day 
it may be an entirely different group 
and so it goes, 

Likewise the variety of types of ex- 





port programs which apply to the dif 
ferent areas is something that I think 
is of special interest and I wonder 
how many of you have stopped to 
consider them. 

The basic flour export program for 
the past several years, of course, has 
been centered around the Interna- 
tional Wheat greement and the 
subsidy authorized by Congress for 
this purpose. Sales of U.S. flour are 
being made to some 25 countries un 
der the IWA. A non-IWA program 
was finally developed and became ef 
fective in late 1953. This has been 
commonly called our 262 program 

Then, with the growing surplus 
stocks, Congress has adopted a whole 
series of measures dealing with ce1 
tain country situations or types of 
export problems. There is Public Law 
480 adopted by the £3rd Congress in 
1954. While most people think of it 
as the authority for sales for local 
currency, that is only one of many 
types of export sales involved 

The law consists of three separate 
titles each of which is handled by a 
different government agency. Title I 
involves the authority for sales for 
loca) currency which in turn is bas- 
ically regarded as additional con- 
sumption. Before any sales for local 
currency are permitted, commercial 
dollar sales are required. A recent 
example is the two-year agreement 


with Indonesia. The U.S. was being 
rapidly squeezed out of that market 
by exchange problems and import 


controls in the country, 
Australian competition 


also serious 


Dollar Purchases Involved 

The recent sales of around 10,000 
tons of flour to that country, much 
of which was milled here in the 
Pacific Northwest, involved dolla 
purchases. This was a requirement 
representing an approximation of 
“normal commercial exports” from 
the U.S. before local currency sales 
start. It is a provision that is often 
overlooked and those who may be 
quick to criticize PL 480 should re 


member this point. There is every 
reason to believe that without the 
agreement with Indonesia, little or 
none of the 10,000 ton commercial 
sales to that country would have de- 
veloped this season. In addition we 
are also hopeful that the 680,000 
ewt. for local currency will be pur- 
chased during each of the two years 


of that agreement. 

It’s a new country and new pro- 
cedures require time for them to 
work out but as this program goes 


forward, the U.S. is reopening the 
door to a flour market which would 
seem to have some great potentiali- 
ties. Mr. Boals started 
with the Indonesians a 
half ago when he was there and a 
lot of time and effort has been ex- 
pended meanwhile to reach this stage 
which gives the industry a chance to 
do business on both a commercial 
and local currency with that 
country under this new legislation. 

Title II of PL 480 is handled by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. It involves special exports 
under government programs resulting 
from so-called famine aid and as- 
sistance conditions. Exports to Bolivia 
were handled under this provision for 
some time and the recent flour and 
wheat for southern Peru resulted 
from an unusual drouth in that coun- 
try. Trying to keep track of possi- 
bilities for using this provision and 
especially for including flour wher- 
ever feasible calls for close contact 
with agency officials and keeping up 
to date as to what is happening in 


discussions 
year and a 


basis 


much of the world. 
Title III is a sort of basket pro- 
vision involving a great variety of 


possibilities. Exports in exchange for 
strategic materials under the barter 
arrangements with Commodity Credit 
Corp. are included. The grain trade 
has used this provision extensively 
during the past year or so and we 
feel it holds some possibilities for 
opening the door for flour in certain 
countries if companies are prepared 








TRIES OUT GAVEL-—Lioyd E. Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
was elected president of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 
group’s recent 52nd annual convention at Portsmouth, N.H. He is shown 
trying out the gavel for the first time. Left to right are: Robert Green, NMMA 
secretary; Emanuele Ronzoni, dr., Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y., third vice president; Mr. Skinner; and Horace P. Gioia, Alfonso Gioia 
& Sons, Rochester, N.Y., second vice president. Elected first vice president 
was Guido Merlino, Mission Macaroni Co., Seattle, who is not in the picture. 
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or willing to engage in such trading 
operations 

The program of relief shipments is 
also handled under this part of the 
law and with the new amendment 
included in the recent farm bill to 
permit processing, flour is likely to 
become an important item for many 


areas. Flour for schooi lunch pro- 
grams can be handled under either 


Title II or III depending primarily 
on whether it is a government ne- 
gotiated operation such as with Italy 
or a relief agency or U.N. program 
such as UNICEF 

There would seem to be some po- 
tentialities of increasing exports of 
flour under many of these new forms 
of aid programs if we had the time 
and staff to help initiate them. At 
present about all that is possible to 
do is to try to keep track of what 
is happening under Title III and en- 
courage relief as well as government 
agencies to be mindful of the ad- 
vantages of using flour wherever 
possible 

In addition to PL 480 there is also 
the Mutual Security Act. It includes 
at least three specific sections involv- 
ing flour export possibilities. One is 
Section 402 providing for the financ- 
ing of U.S. surplus commodities in 
countries to which the act is applica- 
ble and where such commodities can 
be used in furtherance of the objec- 
tives of the act. This, of course, calls 
for close contact with ICA and their 
programs in various parts of the 


world 
It is of interest in this connection 
to note that sales of flour financed 


under this provision can be recorded 
against the IWA import quotas 
whereas under PL 480 that is not 
possible 

Another section relates to financing 
of the international program for 
feeding and resettling of the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees. This program has 
involved the annual procurement of 
around 100,000 tons of flour or over 
2,000,000 cwt. in recent years. It’s a 
big enough program to call for some 
special attention which it was given 
during this year. As the result, some 
flour was procured in the U.S. this 
year and we hope that an even larger 
share of the needs will be procured 
in the U.S. in 1956-57 

Other sections involve economic aid 
such as the program for 
Over a half million cwt 


Indochina. 
were shipped 


from the U.S. to Indochina in the 
July-April period this year against 
only 16,000 ewt. in all of 1954-55 
For the coming year still larger 


gains appear possible. 

It is not necessary for members 
of the trade to follow all these types 
of legislative authority for export 
since the net result is usually an IWA 
sale, a 262 sale or a government pur- 
chase. It is the way the various gov- 
ernment agencies think and operate, 
however, in connection with these 
programs that is important. One is 
not likely to get very far with them 


without being able to discuss most 


of the various legislative authoriza- 
tions on which their programs are 
based. It is an aspect of our export 


work that takes quite a bit of time 
and attention and I thought it would 
be of interest to you 


Market Promotion 


Perhaps the most challenging new 
activity in the export work consists 
of the use of local currency in foreign 
countries for market promotion. This 
is one of the provisions of PL 480 
and is commonly referred to as sec- 
tion 104 (a). In practically every 
agreement negotiated during the past 
couple of years under PL 480 there 
has been an earmarking of part of 
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the local currency for market pro- 
motion purposes 

In the 27 country agreements to 
date over $18 million of local cur- 
rency have been or are being set 
aside for this purpose. It is the first 


time in our history, as iar 
that any form of 


rram has iven 


as we know, 
government pro- 
longer- 


i attention to 
time trade questions and done some- 


thing about it 

The government is very desirous of 
having industry associations or trade 
groups carry on the promotional 
work under the program. There is 
considerable interest in this program 
by most export industries and al- 
ready a considerable number of asso- 
ciations have signed agreements with 
the department to carry on such ac- 
tivities 

USDA Agreements 

As many of you know, the federa- 
tion was among the first of the in- 
dustries to sign a program agree- 


ment with the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture. This was done last Feb- 
ruary. The Oregon Wheat League 
has also signed a promotion project 
igreement and is undertaking an ac- 
tive operational program for wheat 
ind wheat products in Japan. Such 
ictivities are new and although based 
primarily on the use of local cur- 
rencies, they require a great deal of 
time and effort and supervision by 
U.S. industry personnel. All expendi- 


tures must be properly accounted for 
and the various forms and procedures 
that must be 
cial time 
the other 

the 
great 


developed require spe- 
and attention. 


On hand, the potentiali- 


program would seem to 
that it is which 
the milling industry should give spe- 
cial consideration and support. When 
an exceedingly favorable ratio of 
foreign currency for each U.S. dol- 
lar contribution can be obtained, the 
odds would seem to be sufficiently 
favorable that little risk is involved. 
The program work should be regard- 


ties of 


be so one to 


ed as a “growth” activity and one 
which may require a few years to 
bring important results 

Wheat products, however, would 
eem to be one of the most favored 
of our surplus commodities for pro- 


motional 
true in many 


activities 


This is especially 
of the underdeveloped 


countries of the Far East and South 
America. The West Coast group and 
particularly your northwest export 
members would seem to be in a fav- 


ored position to benefit and perhaps 
help with some of these promotional 
ictivities 

Among the countries in the Far 
East with whom the U.S. has ne- 


gotiated PL 480 agreements and local 


currency is presently available are 
Japan, South Korea, Thailand, Bur- 
i, Indonesia, Pakistan and Iran 


In the 


nave 


Middle East agreements 
negotiated with 
and Turkey and in 
South America, with Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Brazil Argen- 
tina. It is not necessary in any of the 
igreement that flour be old for 
local currency in order to obtain local 


i1SO been 


Egypt, Israel 


and 


currency to have a market promotion 
program for wheat products 

Before any monies or local cur- 
rencies will be made available by the 
USDA for irket promotion, an in- 
dustry must submit a detailed type 
if program for the country in which 
the I perate. This must cover 
the indicated cost of each type of ac- 
t ity to be carried out and local or- 
inizations with whom the program 
will be carried on 

Ob no program will be ap- 
proved by the USDA if there is gov- 
erment or trade opposition to carry 
t ut in the country concerned. 
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In order to obtain such detailed ma- 
terial, it is usually necessary to have 
a special survey made in the country 
to determine the activities and or- 
ganizations as well as procedures for 
project work. This can be done under 
a survey project which can also be 
paid for through local currency. 
Nevertheless it requires time and 
personnel by the Federation or the 
industry. 
Trial Program 

The federation is carrying on at 
present a trial program in Colombia 
The survey phase has been completed 
and the project promotion activities 
are about to be undertaken. Working 
agreements with a newly formed bak- 
ers’ association and with the pasta 
manufacturers in that country have 
been developed. For the first time in 
the history of that country some or- 
ganized information about the baking 
industry is being assembled. There 
have been reports that the baking in- 
dustry is probably the most import- 
ant local industry in Colombia with 
local shops in every city and most 
towns and villages. The number of 
persons involved or associated with 
the baking activities, the role that 
they play in the procurement and 
use of many local as well as imported 
products and the basic importance 
of the industry in the daily lives of 
people of the country never 
been given consideration 

If a strong local group of bakers, 
which is friendly toward imported 
U.S. flour, can be established in 


Stock Market 


have 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on 
stocks listed on 
change: 


baking, milling and allied 
the New York Stock Ex- 


dune duly 
20, 6, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36% 33% 33% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 46% 31% 36 
Am, Cyanamid - TW G1 73 13% 
orden 64 58 59% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co. 1% 3% 30% 31% 
fd. $5.50 106% 102% 104 103% 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 32% 27% 2% 20% 
Cream of wheat 10% 284% 20% 20% 
Dow Chemical 82% 57 76% #80 
General Baking Co 9h, iD) 9 O% 
Ptd. $8 12134 134% 
General Foods Corp. 50% 43% 46% 47% 
General Mills, Ince. 71% 61 6i% 68% 
Pid. $5 122% 118% 119% 119 
Merck & Co. 3% 24% 33% 33% 
Nat. Biseuit Co. 30% 37% 38% 38% 
Pid. $7 179 165 170 169 
Pillsb. Mills, Ine. mY 44% 45% 46% 
Procter & Gamble 50% 48% 48% 40% 
Quaker Oats Co, 35% 31 31% 33% 
Pid. $6 153 145 147% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 55 10% 53 53% 
Stand. Brands, Inc. 44% 3444 38% 38% 
Pid. $5.50 91% 85% B6 
Sterling Drug 58% 50 52% 53% 
Unit. Bis. of Am. 32% 27% 284% 28% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 34% 27% 20%..20% 
Pid, $3.50 1% My 91% 
Ward Baking Co 1i% MW% 15 15% 
Pid. $5.50 106) = 100% 103 
Stocks not traded 
Hid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 140 150 
American Cyanamid, Pid 146 148 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 6'4 37 
Corn Prod, Kefin. Co., 87 Pfd 171 73 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Ptd KG 90'4 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 113 116 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., #4 Pd 0% 161 
St. Kegis Pap. Co. $4.40 Pfd, 100% 102% 
Sunshine Biscuits, ine 72% 73 
Lnited Biscuit of America, 
Vid. $4.50 100%, 103 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stoc ix 
change: 
dune duly 
, 
19546 1956 1956 
High tow Close Close 
Hurry Biscuit Corp 6% A 5% 
Gt. A&V Tea Co, Ko 160 162% 183 
rtd. $87 134 131% 134 134% 
Hathaway HBak., 
me., “A” 1%, 3%, 1't, 4 
Wagner Baking Co. 111% 108 108%, 
Stocks not traded 
Hid Asked 


Horn & HUardart Corp 


of New York 25% 26 


Hiern & Wardart Corp 

of New YVork, 85 Pfd. 126% 127 
Omar, Ine 4% 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 5 5% 


Colombia or any other country for 
that matter, we may be able to deal 


more effectively with some of the 
import control problems which re- 
strict exports. This would seem to 
be one of the possibilities for use of 
such a program. In addition, if only 
10 or 20% of the population of a 
country is now eating bread which 
is the case in many countries and 
this percentage can be doubled or 
tripled through promotional efforts, 
the total consumption will be sub- 
stantially increased. We hope the 
U.S. would be able to obtain its full 
share of any such increase in con- 
sumption 
@READ 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Dow Expands Grain 
Fumigant Sales Staff 


MIDLAND, MICH Richard V 
Burckhardt, formerly of the Ethy! 
Dow Chemical Co., has joined the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 
in the industrial products section of 
agricultural chemicals sales 

Mr. Burckhardt will focus his at 
tention on marketing the firm's ling 
of space and grain fumigants. At 
Ethyl-Dow, an associated company of 
Dow, he served as a production chem 
ist and in production development 

Mr jurckhardt received a BA 


degree in chemistry from Mississippi 


Southern College in 1952 
Allied Outing 

NEW YORK—The members and 
guests of the Allied Trades of the 
jaking Industry, New Jersey Divi 
sion No. 9, enjoyed a luncheon and 
golf outing at Preakne Hills Coun 
try Club June 28 

Charles Newman, B. Newman & 
Son Paterson, N.J., was the host 
During an excellent lunch, prize 
were won by Miss A. Bernhard, Al 
ford Cartons; Bill Smith, Procter & 
Gamble, and Martin Cullen, General 
Mills, Ine 

The golf prize for low gross score 


of the day was won by Mr. Newman 
and the prize for high gross score by 
job Smith, C. G. Winans & Co,, 
Newark 

Bud Vineburg, Joe Lowe Corp., 4 
iation president, extended a vote 
of thanks to Mr Miss 
Bernhard, program chairman, for ar 
ranging the affair 


SOr 


Newman and 


® THe @TAre ’ ve 


GFDNA Planning 
60th Convention in 
Chicago Sept. 10-11 


’ LOUIS—Plans are nearly 
picted for the 60th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. which will be held Sept. 10-11 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


zra Taft 


com 


Jenson, secretary of ag 


riculture, will headline an outstanding 
al of nationally known speakers 
tl issociation has announced, Other 
speakers who have accepted invita 
ti include John Coleman, president 
of the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
Barry Goldwater, senator from Ari 
goua, and E. B, Evans, president of 
the GFDNA 

quests for room reservations 
should be sent directly to the Morri 
Ss Hotel, Chicago, GFDNA execu 
t) state 

1e Chicago site for this 60th ju 
b convention was the scene of the 
a iation’s first convention in 1896 
4 the 50th anniversary convention a 
d le ago 
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FUMIGATE 


With Full 
CONFIDENCE 









DAWSON 73 


Low-Dosage 
Full Strength 
Spot Fumigant 


GIVES FULL 
PROTECTION 
Check These 


Important Points 


Dawson 73 is patented. if 
cannot be duplicated. (U. $. 
issues patents only on syner- 
istic fumigqant mixtures.) 
ich means that the spe- 
clal combination of redi- 
ents has vastly superior insect 
killing power, The synergism 
of Dawson 73 is tested, 
proved and patented. 


Dawson 73 is the original 
low-dosage fumigant. Because 
it is powerful, less is needed 
and cost per treatment is 
lower. 


v 


Dawson 73 is undiluted. It Is 
sold at full strength. Per- 
centage of active ingredients 
stated on label. Some fumi- 
qants do not state percent- 
ages. Watch your label. You 
qet what you pay fer. 


v 





APPLY EASILY 
EITHER METHOD 


A Available in 22-inch shot can 
One con equals knock-out 
strength of about a quart ef 
con 4 464 iq 4 Just 
punch and pour in fumigation 
eae now used. Ne handling 





otties, wasted time, broken 
glass. No fumigent lost. Order 
case of 48 cans today 

H For large mills, use ‘'Little 
Squirt’’ appliceter. Two men 
can fumigate average 
mill in two hours. Cuts 





costs substantially 
Ne equipment te 


buy @ initial in- 
vestment. Ask for 
details. 








lest 
= 
DAWSON an 


TAs | 






\Qy 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


810 8. Florissant Rd., 
FERGUSON 721, MISSOURI 


tn Canada: Kipp Kelly, Lid., Winnipeg 
end Terente 


FUMIGANTS 
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That's the 
total number of Lykes vessels 
serving 156 overseas ports... 
the largest American Flag 

Fleet sailing between 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
and the world. 
on ghee de.callad bade tana 


able for shipments routed, "VIA GULF 
PORTS AND LYKES’— 


U.K. LINE Potro s on ie 
CONTINENT LINE 


ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIDBEAN LINE 
Limited Passenger Accommodations 





Experienced, precision handling 
of your 


FLOUR 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mili & Gen. Offices, Kubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex 
change Hldg., Memphis, Tenn 

















Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, HOUS- 
TON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, yanees cit ake Charlies, Mem- 
phis bile, Bors tar St. Louls, 
Tampa » Voshioalan D.C. FICES AND 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















ie waneuuy® 
fee NG 


Te 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 


““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








KNAPPEN f3ubiie 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
nee tea HALE & SONS, ine 
TURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Dr. Charles E. Calverley 


Dr. C. E. Calverley 


Assumes Duties at 
Lindsey-Robinson 


ROANOKE, VA Dr. Charles E 
Calverley on July 1 assumed his new 
duties as manager of the flour and 
feed products laboratory of Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 
Dr. Calverley was formerly director 
ff nutrition for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co 

His duties with the Gambill divi- 
ion (food products) will include 
upervising tests on the baking qual- 
ities of flour and prepared mixes and 
he will be responsible for the quality 
control of specified ingredients, flour 
ind corn meal products, as well as 
for the development of new items. He 
will be responsible for organizing, 
managing and supervising the entire 
quality control program for the com- 
pany'’s feeds, plant sanitation and ex- 
pansion of quality control facilities 

In addition to the Pussell-Miller 
position, Dr. Calverley has been with 
Swift & Co., General Mills, Inc., and 
has been on the staff of the Univer- 
ty of Minnesota 





EXPORT PROBLEM 


(Continued fror page 





wheat or corn—now estimated as 
high as 150 million bushels of one or 
both in this coming year—or the 
price boosting influence that private 
trade would have in the open mar- 
ket 
Effect on Barter Analyzed 

This week a new aspect of the con 
troversy was found in comments by 
one of the trade’s export leaders, who 
cited the possible effects of a sub- 
idy-in-kind payment on the future 
of barter agreements 

This expert in the grain export 
field said he believed that if the sub 
sidy-in-kind recommendation were to 
be put into effect it would make bar- 
ter transactions much less 
to the companies who have been en- 
gaging in this type of export ex- 
change 

Supporting his opinion, he called 
ittention to the limited outlets for 
rain supplies obtained under barter 
contracts which exist only in the 
free dollars markets. To the extent 
that the entire private grain trade 
entered the open market to accumu- 
late grain for export and obtained its 
subsidy in kind, the free dollar mar- 


ittractive 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. «# 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








TS v TTR ceca 
SHIFT MILLER FOR 800 CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill Please irnish references 
Wilkins-Roger Milling Co Inc., Wash 


ington 7, Lb. ¢ 





REPRESE NTATIVES WANTED. LEATHER 


inufacturer wants commission 
en with estat hed trade in flo 
r r retired miller to handle line 
Many territorle ypen. I. B. Williams, 180 
North Wacker, Chicago 6, Ill 





MACHINERY WANTED 


moma v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson C'.y, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v erm ne ce 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla 





ket for wheat from barter obligations 
would be reduced by two-thirds 

Roughly this is the reasoning of 
this trade representative: If the trade 
were to receive its subsidy payment 
in kind, it would obtain two-thirds of 
its wheat for export from open mar- 
ket buying and one-third from either 
CCC stocks or from barter supplies 
which are also from CCC stocks. At 
the present time barter contractors 
or their assignees can sell the entire 
quantity exchanged in free dollar 
market 

At this time a small working com- 
mittee has been named to study the 
potential effects of the trade recom- 
mendations on the over-all export 
picture and the extent that barter 
deais might influence total export 
volume 

This committee is expected to sub- 
mit its findings by mid-week—if they 
answer some _ existing doubts at 
USDA aé final decision could be reach- 
ed this week 

Here is a partial list of advocates, 
of one degree or another, for the 
trade proposals: Mr. Benson, report- 
ed by top congressional sources as 
ready to adopt the trade requests; 
Marvin McLain, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, who admits the pro- 
posals are under serious study and 
that “the whole intent of the plan 
would be to strengthen the free mar- 
ket price of wheat and get wheat 
back into private trade and get the 
government out of the wheat busi- 
ness.” 


To those must be added the farm 


group; the late announcement of Sen 
appears to place him in 


Humphrey 
the group 
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Short Wheat Crop 
Expected in Australia 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA A 
considerable reduction in wheat acre- 
age and production is likely in Aus- 
tralia, according to unofficial reports 
from here 

While a forecast is stil! difficult to 


make, since Australia is in the midst 
of winter weather, it appears how- 
ever that the total production may 
go 5O million bushels below last 
year’s wheat crop, even if satisfac- 


tory spring weather is experienced 

In southeastern Australia con- 
tinued wet weather has resulted in 
water logging of a big area of the 
wheat belt and it is expected that 
this will result in a considerable re- 
duction in One report sug- 
gests that the acreage in the big 
wheat producing state of New South 
Wales will be only about one-half of 
last year, while in Victoria it is prob- 
ible that there will be a reduction of 
ibout half million acres 

Crops in Western Australia are re- 
ported to be satisfactory and there 
will not be reduction in that 


icTreave 


much 


tate but there is expected to be 
some reduction in South Australia 
and Queensland 

The Australian Wheat Board re- 
ports a ry itisfactory volume of 


wheat ils ecently but the present 
forward out k for export flour looks 
unsatisfact 


Canadian Freight 
Rates to Increase 7% 


TORONTO 
position of the 
part of C 


Pending the final dis- 
application on the 


inadian railways for au- 


thority t increase general! freight 
rate 15 the sjoard of Transport 
Commissione! for Canada has em- 
powered the railways to put In an in- 
terim increase of 7% effective July 
3. The application for 15% based 
on the recent wage increas ranted 
some 150,000 non-operating railway 
employee 

The inter increase will not affect 
the rate on grain moving for export, 
governed | the Crowsnest Pass 
tatute of 1925. However, it \ ipply 
on grain moving in western Canada 
for domestic consumption 

Heari connection with the 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


WJ.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 
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Lee S. Ralph 


APPOINTED—Lee 8. Ralph has been 
appointed sales manager of the Chase 
Bag Co, St. Louis branch, it has been 
announced by W. N. Brock, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager. Mr. 
Ralph moves from the New York sales 
office of Chase Bag, where he has 
been located since 1953. He will co- 
ordinate the sale of textile bags and 
a complete line of other packaging 
products by Chase in the St. Louis 
territory. This includes portions of 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. A 
graduate of the University of Ohio, 
Mr. Ralph served in the Signal Corps 
during World War II. 





15% application will be resumed by 
the Board of Transport Commission- 
ers sometime in September. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, has 
announced there will be no increase 
in freight assistance 

It has been the policy of the Cana- 
dian government for some time to 
absorb part of the cost of freight on 
western feed grains and millfeed 
shipped from the head of the lakes 
to points in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime provinces, and also on such 
products moving from the 
British Columbia 


west to 


The amount allowed to destinations 
in Ontario is $4.50 ton, and varies to 
other destinations, 
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Elect New President 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — W. Hoyt 
Baird, executive vice president of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries here, has been 
elected president of the company at 
a regular quarterly meeting of the 
directors 

Mr. Baird joined the company in 
1908 as its first route salesman when 
the firm was founded by Mrs. Ninnie 
L. Baird. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by Deward C. 


Baird, former president and newly 
elected board vice chairman 
William D. Baird was promoted 


from vice president in charge of pro- 
duction to executive vice president. 
Vernon Baird, vice president, was 
elected assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer and promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Ft. Worth plant. 

Allen Baird of Abilene, Texas, was 
elected vice president and general 
manager of the Baird plant there. 

He is replacing A. D. Gillespie, 
retiring after 34 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Gillespie will remain on 
the board, of which Mrs. Baird is 
chairman. 


ARBA Will Resume 
Retail Bakers Week, 
April 29-May 4, 1957 


CHICAGO—-The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America will resume its 
sponsorship of a national week for 
retail bakers. Inaugurated by ARBA 
in 1938, National Retail Bakers Week 
was a success as a promotional proj- 
ect for increased sales of bakery 
foods until its discontinuance during 
World War II 

The dates are 
May 4, 1957 

During the board of directors meet- 
ing following ARBA's recent and suc- 
cessful Chicago convention, Walter 
Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, 
St. Louis, ARBA president, was in- 
structed to proceed with plans and 
resume the program for 1957. The 


April 29 through 


committee includes Gordon Nash, 
Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, 
chairman; past president Bernard 


Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville; 
third vice president L. Carroll Cole, 
Cole Bakeries, Muskegon; Fred Eck- 
er, Burny Brothers, Chicago, and Bar- 
ney Schmitzer, ARBA display direc 
tor, with Mr. Schuchardt as an ex- 
officio member 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kensos City + Bulfate + Mew York 7 





Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Kxchanges 
Ketablished 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Osake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 











. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 


"int attaaaaa 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 








CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
*e 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushele 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 











FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























Wheat that 


minal elevators. 





St. Paul 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











Minneapolis 
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With Top 
Reading Dial 











FAST 
ACCURATE 





PACKAGE CHECKWEIGHING SCALE 


EXACT WEIGHT Scales are engineered for fast operation to keep 
up with today’s fast production speeds. Short lever fall and adjustable 
hydraulic damping bring indicator to rest quickly. 2” indicator 
travel is equivalent to 8 ounces over or under established weight. 
Model 1028 has a 50-lb. capacity. Also 
reading dial. Write for complete details. 


iY a wa" 


available with side 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


lxact\Weiglat 


Better quality control Zool és 


Better cost control 
THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, U.8.A, 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
~. wheats 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

















“xceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts, Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Vs ecan Me ee ene | 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 














GRAIN 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 18a 


> 


FLAX 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Ralston Purina 
Executives Named 
To New Positions 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
forth, pre 


Co., announced 


Donald Dan- 
sident of the Ralston Purina 
recently that L. C 
Purina’s vice president in 
charge of Chow has been ap- 
pointed to a newly created position of 
director of sales. At the 


Stevenson, 


sales 


same time, 


J. E. Streetman, Purina’s southern 
region sales manager, has _ been 
named general sales manager for 
Chows 


Mr. Stevenson will devote 
to matters of policy, 
board of directors 
ment committee, 
nouncement. 

Mr. Streetman was born and edu- 
cated in Georgia. He joined Purina 
in 1939 and served in sales staff work, 


his time 
on the 

manage- 
to the an- 


serving 
and the 
according 


first in farm sanitation products, 
then in dairy, broiler and turkey 
Chows. In 1947 he was named sales 


manager for the Nashville division 
with headquarters in Nashville, Tenn 


Since 1951 he has been Purina’s 
southern region sales manager with 
headquarters in the company’s gen- 


eral offices at St 

Succeeding Mr 
southern region sales manager will 
be H. B. Morris, sales manager of 
Purina’s central division, who will 
make his headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. W. T. Lane, national promotion 
manager for poultry meat Chows, 
will become the new sales manager in 
the central division, headquartering 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. C. Purcell, 
manager, becomes the new 
poultry meat Chow 
ager. Meade 


Louis 
Streetman as 


Pacific region sales 

national 
promotion man- 
Summers, manag- 


sales 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


















"For SUPER Results 
‘2S/¥ USE QUAKER 

| | ae BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 























YS séechemies 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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er of the shore div 
region, will be the new Pacific region 
sales manager with headquarters at 
Palo Alto, Cal 

Coinciding with Mr. Summers’ 
move, the shore division will be divid- 
ed into two new Del- 
marva and the Jersey divisions. C 
M. Dryden will be the 
manager in Delmarva, 
lek in Jersey. All 
effective July 1 


ision in the eastern 


divisions, the 


new sales 
and C. J. Rey- 


changes became 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado a & Elevator Co. 
General Off ‘ Denver yrad 








.. means your 


flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


the flour you get 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Board of Trade Building 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Aug. 25—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Col: John H. Streit, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Denver, 
Colo. 

Sept. 1—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 

Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Ll; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 


sec., 


Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Hl. 

Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 18-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Nebraska 4th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 


ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 





for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173° W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 


1957 


Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. 
Carolinas; The Carolina, 


of the 
Pinehurst, 
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N.C.; sec., Loutise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 
March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Victor E. 


Marx, Room 1354, LaSatle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 


Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Assoclated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 











MULTIWALLS 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your ext order with 


CHASE BAG COM PANY Generel Soles Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, lil. 


Personal Service and Pr 





pt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


N. 


Heerengracht 209 
In “4 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





THE 


135 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Asen., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
1038 Henry Grady Bidg., Atianta 3, 
Ga, 

March 30—District %, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Asen., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin ©. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBERBALS 
AND CBRBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Hulldings 
Fenchurch @treet 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©, 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Oable Address; Marve, 


GLASGOW 


* Glasgow 








FLOUK amp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 74 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
‘Ancnon,” Belfast 


Cable Address 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (l’osth< 196) 
ROTTERDAM, BOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentseche Bank 


Cable Address “Pelixcohen” 


wd 








Ketablished 1866 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Oable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Demrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (0) 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICER ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Cable Address; Toru’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(PLOUR, FEED & Ay iss IN ny ir. . 
02 Mark Lane 
FLOUR, GRAIN, PEED, oa ro 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BO 6th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 6 Letter Codes 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas #6t,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 Uleh Bt, KIRKCALDY 
Oable: “Philip,” Dundee 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8%, ROTTERDAM 
HIGGNST BUYERS OF ALL KIND# OF 
FLOUR AND FERDSTUFFS 
Neferences 
le Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co,, New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1, F. business much preferred 


Cable Address; “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, 0.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 





Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,”’ Copenhagen 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. - 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CBERBALS, OATMBALS, 

GRAIN 


165, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Oable Address; DirLoma,”’ Glasgow 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers ail grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions itn full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 
Hentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, 


SINCE 18689 


Amaterdam 
6th Ed., 
Reference: Guarantee Trust 


Riverside, Private 


New York 
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were flying between 
and wife. At last the 
man snapped, “You've never done 
anything without boasting about it.” 
“Oh, yes, I have,” replied the wife. 
“And what?” husband 
“T married you.” 


¢¢? 

Two men met on the 

one asked the 
His friend 

commenting, 
smoking.” 

“I’m just to the first stage,” re- 
plied the other. “I've quit buying.” 


¢¢¢ 


The farmer sent hi 


words 
the husband 


High 


sneered the 


treet, and 
other for a cigarette 
gave him the cigarette, 
“T thought you had quit 


on to college, 


and the lad came home at the end 
of his first year jubilantly announc- 
ing that he stood second in his class 

“Second?” said his father. “Sec 
ond? Why weren't you first? What 
do you think I’m sending you to 
school for, anyway?” 

Filled with determination, the 


boy plowed into his books, and re- 
turned home from his year 
with top honors in studi« His fath 
er looked at him silently for a few 


sophomore 


minutes, then shrugged h houlders 
and grumped, “At the head the class, 
eh? Well, it can’t be much of a col- 
lege!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Once Babe Ruth complained to a 
baseball reporter that he was fed up 
with all the foolish stuff the boys 
were writing about him as a goofy 
clown 


“T'm no clown!” insisted the Babe 
I'm a serious guy. I read books. I 
wish you’d say something serious 
ihout me sometime.” 

“All right,” said the nev 
man. “What do you 
Napoleonic Era?” 


paper- 
think of the 


A blank look spread over the 
Babe’s face. He scratched his head 
for a moment and then drawled, with- 
out a trace of a smile, “I think it 
shoulda been scored a hit 

¢¢? 

While riding on a small branch 
railroad in a remote corner of the 
West, an Eastern cattle buyer took 


to task. “Look here,” 
‘don't you think 


the conductor 
said the Easterner, 
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ten cents a mile on this doodlebug 


is pretty expensive?”’ 

“Well,” drawled the conductor, “‘it 
all depends on how you look at it 
I'll agree that ten cents a mile is 
pretty high, but on the other hand, 


where else can you get transporta- 


tion for thirty-five cents an hour?” 
Tennessee distiller last year 
sent a gift keg of whisky to an im- 


provident friend up in the hills. Along 


about the end of January, the bene- 
ficiary dropped in on the giver and 
hinted that more liquor would be 


welcome. 
a little?” 
recall, I 


few weeks 


“Aren't you overdoing it 
asked the distiller. “As I 
sent you a whole keg just a 
ago ; 

“That's right, sir,” 
mountaineer, “but you 


admitted the 
got to remem- 


ber a keg of whisky don’t last long 
in a family that can't afford to keep 
a cow.” 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axyp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 

FEED, ETO 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
“FENNELL,” 


ENG 


Oable Address Liverpool 











GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








Bankers: 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPH, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V 


Cable Address Matiuch 





Cable Address Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











| KELL LLY-ERICKSON CO 


Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 
OMAHA 


ork San bran. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roricn FLOUR pomesnc 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





-F LOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf stSuR 


BE ds <. y 
TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY) = 
& AK @ CVV ,. BINNSt Ct ee 









Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


| WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + ae 
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Bartlet an. Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


i at- 
Due to our strategically loc ; 
‘ y elevators: we orig- 


ed countr heat and 


wate high quality w age 
se grains to satisty 
coar 


+ exacting mills and Pros 
mos 


essors- 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 




















You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFF4'° 

















To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


an 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

TORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“OLD TIMES 


hye” “BLODGETT’S” RYE BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,006 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTrve, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Kasteaw Reraesentative, 26 Beaver Street, New Youre Orry 





Batablished 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Cable Address—Gocaric 


Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
7 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
eo 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ous, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. 7'ry it. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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a” 








ae 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 


SINCE 1887 





Cable Address ASA. 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal 


USED 


Milling Co., Limited 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


nm rs 
, 


a 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


a 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


“ Sy 


I'S IN THE RECORD PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM — STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


WESTERN CAMABA-IT'S BETTER 
egnitt , EAT - 
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thal celled 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 
NELSON CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
f fice ANCOUVER ALGARY -MO E JAW 
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GRAIN SERVICE 






TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


July 





10, 1956 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,,U.8. A, 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEUERMINATED OORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














es 


For Finer Packaging 


Look to 


First 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co , 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Fiours, inc 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutuel insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co ; 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Millis Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blair Milling Co. ‘ 
Gieke, J. H...... , 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Grey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Hesienfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 
Carson, Robert, & Co. Lid 
Centennial Fiouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Lid 

Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Church & Dwight .... 

Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! Corp 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corralioy Tool Co. F 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


Day Company 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, inc 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co. N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical Co 

Dow Chemical Co. .... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 

Evans Miliing Co. . 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros. ...... 

Fennell, Spence & C 

Ferguson Fumigants 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulisteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America 

Fiynn, John M., Co. 

Pe TERED cctcoces 

Forster Manufacturing Co 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lid 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M 

Bee GS eecccoses 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co. 

Gofte & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Graton & Knight 
Great Star Flour 


Cover 


Mills, Ltd 


29 


46 


44a 


19a 


32 
Sa 


42a 


16 


19a 


16a 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkiey 


Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Carter Co. ... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industriel Fumigant Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corporatior 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


International Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 5., & Sons 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & 
Koerner, John E & Co 


‘ 
ons, Ine 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Larvacide Products, Inc 

Leitte, E. H., Co 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Loken & Co TT 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud . 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. Vv Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co 


Merck & Co., Inc. .. 6a, 


MIAG Northamerica 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. H 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc 


Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 
Norenberg & Beisheim 

Norris Grain Co. . 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Novadel Flour Service Division 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 23a, Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


24a 


15a 
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32 


30 


21 
32 


40 


28 


21 


Parrish & Heimbecker. Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 
Phillips, Thomas, Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
Quaker Oats Company 
Redemaker, H. J. B. M 


Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Regis Paper Co 

Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 

Simon, Henry, Ltd 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Sprout, Waldron & Co 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 


Inc Buhler 


Sterwin Chemicals Ir 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R Co 

Superior Grain Separator Co 

Superior Separator Company 
Process Machinery Division 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Twin City Machine Co 
Ultra Violet Products 
Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handeimaatschappy 
N. Vv ° 
Victor Chemical Works 120 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Vis, P. C & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 23a 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Weevil-Cide Co 

Weller, B I., Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Western Waterproofing Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 

Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. Vv 

Wolcott & Lincoln 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 

service program? Ask for more details... . . 
ao 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 


























DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadeloz”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U 8. Pat. Of 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Tragedy That Brought Opportunity 





General 
Mills 








‘The laying of the transatlantic cable in 1866 
helped grain merchants to operate in a world market, 
for they could know at any moment the price in Chi- 
cago or New York as well as in Danzig, Hamburg, or 
Odessa. Competition between the old sailing vessel and 
the new cargo steamship was paring ocean rates. It was 
the moment for the American producer to get one foot 


firmly planted in the transatlantic trade. 


**Nature helped him almost overnight to get in on 
two feet by deluging the European grain fields with an 
almost unbroken series of cold, wet seasons. Bleak 
springs, sunless summers, icy rains, flooded fields, scanty 
crops, mildewed wheat, potato blight, mold in hops— 
these were the advance guard that ushered in twenty 


years of agricultural depression. 


“The Old World’s tragedy was the New World’s 


opportunity.” * 


For an inside story of how American millers took 


advantage of this opportunity, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It is 
available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from the 


publisher, UN/VERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FOR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON 


University of Minnesota Press 

10 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Please enter my order for “Business Without Boundary, The Story of General 
Mills." (PLEASE PRINT) 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT 
BOUNDARY by James Gray 
copyright 1954, University of 


Minnesota. 


Number of copies ($4.75 each) «2... ccc ccc cece rere eee emer reer e eee sees sees esses ee® 
Enclosed is (check, money order) in amount Of $...... 0.6 cece eee renee enreneeneneeaereee 
NN nn occ ckawebebadndiddddobosdss a Pee NCOSETEEEESOREDRTSEOEIESS FECL COUSSRDEOONTE 


ee Cee Oe nc cccdincessdevesdtdsaebehies creceatee see eeneeten evr ty 


City Zone State . 





(Please make all checks and money orders payable to the University of Minnesota Press) 
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